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For the Christian J urnal. 


Notice of an English Review of Bishop 
Hobart’s Sermon, entitled, “ The 
United States of America compared 
with some European Countries, and 
particularly England.” 


Tae June number of the (London) 
Quarterly Theological Review con- 
iains a most amusing article on Bishop 
Hobart’s sermon preached immedi- 
ately after his return. Amusing we 
say as controversialists; for in that 
character we have ever laughed at 
abuse and venom, esteeming them an 
easy escape from the perils of sound 
argument : as Napoleon would unques- 
tionably have willingly endured the 
commutation of sand for the bullets, 
and of mud for the cannon-balls of Lord 
Wellington. Yet in another view, we 
regard the above article as any thing 
but amusing: it is afflictive, it is hu- 


+ miliating, to read such an effusion, from 


the pen we must presume, certainly 
with the imprimatur, of the respectable 
clergyman who edits that Review.— 
We cannot, in this our brief notice, 
present the entire article to our read- 
ers; but we assure them it is the very 
counterpart of that famous (infamous) 
tirade against America in the Quarterly, 
some years ago—how many we care 
hot to recollect —that tirade which was 
unluckily ascribed to the excellent Mr. 
Southey, and which was so abominable 
that he indignantly disclaimed its au- 
thorship. Such is the miserable review 
of Bishop Hobart’s sermon, which has 
been given to the public under the sanc- 
tion of an editor who is a clergyman of 
the Church of England : 


“Who would not wep if were he?” 


We cannot fill the blank with 4¢ticus, 

for this worthy editor, judged even by 

his best articles, is far from Attic. 

Usually he is a solid writer, but so 

#uch so as to be almost always Acavy. 
Vou. X. 
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This is a venial, perhaps a mere con- 
stitutional fault. His bitter denuncia- 
tion however of an American bishop, 
and of all America ana all Americans, 
is a sin with his eyes open, that is, if 
they were ever opened on any region 
beyond the four seas of Britain. 

Before introducing this editor in proe 
priis literis, we must assute the reader 
that we introduce him merely as an ine 
dividual, not as a representative of the 
English clergy. We have too high an 
opinion of that body to believe that 
they will approve of such virulence. 
No one ever expected them to coincide 
with all the opinions which an Ameri- 
can bishop travelling through their 
country would express; but they are 
men of two much conscience and cane 
dour to deny that many of those opi- 
nions are true, and of too*much ele« 
vation of character to shelter them- 
selves from any strictures by clamour 
and abuse. And as to the influential 
clergy—we dare not, we do not believe 
ourselves mistaken in our estimate of 
their soundness and their purity—they 
see, they feel, they regret most of the 
evils which-struck Bishop Hobart so 
forcibly ; but they deem it almost use- 
less to avow their sentiments, because 
very great difficulties obstruct the ap- 
plication of any remedy. Of neither 
the influential English clergy, ner of 
the great body of that profession, (we 
are persuaded) is the editor of the 
Quarterly Theological Review the re- 
presentative. We introduce him to the 
reader as an individual, who has chosen 
to make himself conspicuous as the ree 
viler of Bishop Hotart, as also of every 
American person and thing. 

He chooses to think that Bishop Ho- 
bart’s sermon was a mere bajt for po» 
pularity,—he chooses to think that 
American popularity is (did he argue 
from the analogy of English affairs ?) 
the approbatien of the mvb,—he- 
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chooses to follow up his misrepresenta- 
tions with a sweeping sentence against 
democracy, confounding it with the 
anarchy of revolutionary France,— 
and lastly (though, by the way, there 
is no sort of order in the article, and 
no lastly, but the last type,—no “ me- 
thod in his madness”) he reaches 
his acmé by denouncing America in 
toto, and attempting to give new cur- 
rency to the long-exploded Fearon and 
his suite. 


* We can account for this extraordi- 
nary proceeding on no other principle, 
than that of some of those stern public 
necessities to which all the minor morals 
must now and then give way. If Dr. Ho- 
bart has been unhappily placed in the for- 
miduble alternative of sacrificing the con- 
ventional honour of society, and the still 
‘more delicate honour of his cloth, to the 
sovereign mandate of his majesty the 
mob; we must lament that he should 
have been so tried. But still more repug- 
nantly should we believc, that Dr. Hobart 
had volunteered this offensive publication; 
that he had been thinking only of a vulgar 
fidurish to announce his arrival in Ame- 
rica; and that any unfortunate eagerness 
to grasp the contemptible popularity at- 
tached to libelling England, should have 
betrayed him into a flimsy and fantastic 
‘declamation, stiffened out with charges, 
which, if he had not examined, it was 
rashness and presumption in him to men- 
tion; and which, if he had examined, and 
even found to be true, he should have 
been the last man to mention.” 

“ To have sold a few more copies of a 
sinking journal, or even to have been car- 
ried on the necks of a rabble from the 
hustings into the congress, to have had 
thenceforth the license to make a three 
days’ harangue against every other nation 
of the civilized world, and dream of such 
immortality as awaits the civic virtues of 
a Jefferson or a Monroe, may be potent 
temptations to the New-York soul. But 
we are not aware that those temptations, 
resistless as they are, lie exactly in the 
way of a Protestant Episcopal divine. Vi- 
sions of political glory may flit before his 
eye, but the vista of possession is too re- 
mote to be reached in the present genera- 
tion; for sale he has nothing but his ser- 
mons ; and as for the immortality of such 
men as Jefferson and Monroe, their bank- 
ruptcy and obscurity in this age must be 
‘felt by a man of Dr. Hobart’s sugacity but 
ominous evidences of their heirship of ho- 
nour in any age to come.” 

« What we may think of the preacher 
who could thus employ himself, we need 
not say; but we are intitled to draw from 
it's higher mora}, and thank heaven that 
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we are not yet the slaves of democracy. 
—Democracy is, all over the world, the 
most jealous of masters; the despotism 
of the mob differs from the despotism of 
the individual only in its being more in. 
tense and inevitable, in its deeper igno. 
rance and its more remorseless execution. 
What it is in its day of angry power we 
have seen, and possibly must be prepared 
to see again. We are no panegyrists of 
the offences of thrones, yet we cannot 
but remember that even the Bastile, odie 
ous as it deservedly was to every friend 
of the common rights of our nature, con 
tained at its fall but eight prisoners, and 
in its whole duration but three hundred! 
The single year of mob government and 
Robespierre threw two hundred and fi 
thousand families into prison, from whi 
the noblest, most sacred, and most learn 
ed, were released only by proclaimed and 
open massacre! This was the power of 
the multitude undegraded by the pom 
of courts and establishments—when the 
red cap and the sabre outblazed the old 
glittering abominations of crown and 
sceptre; and atheism, equality, and blood. 
shed sat upon the popular throne, like 
three fates spinning and cutting off the 
threads of empires. 
** In the almost boundless world of 
America this influence may not have been 
yet compressed into ruinous energy.”— 


Then why name the two in the same 
page—the calm and peaceful repre- 
sentative republicanism of the United 
States, and the outrageous anarchy of 
France? It would be just as fair for 
us to compare the English king with 
the grand Turk, because they both are 
monarchs.—But we interrupt the learn 
ed gentleman. 


—* The population is yet a scanty stream 
in a miglity bed, and all its foamings and 
swellings are but wasted on its intermin- 
able shore. It is a potential sgency, that 
requires resistance for its vigorous dis- 
play, and can do nothing when its realm 
is emptiness and solitude. Its emblem 
might be found in the * evil spirit” of 
Miiton, partially forgetting his fixed evil 
and native hostility when once loose on 
the wing among the endless bowers, and 
purple mountains, and fresh streams of 
the new creation; but when the hour of 
this vagrancy was done, and he was again 
within his narrower world, bursting out 
into his old malignity, burning with his 
mveterate passions, and marshalling his 
legionary strength against the peace of 
God and man. Yet the influence of this 
formidable power in America has already 
gone the length of placing every public 
man under mental duress. It is painfully 
obvious, that to please the populace is the 
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bigh road to authority. The honourable 
minds in its legislature are rendered im- 
potent by the most trivial displeasure in 


the streets ; and from the highest reputa- 


tions to the lowest (a few excepted) there 
is a readiness to abandon declared opini- 
ons, previous rules of conduct, and all 
that we understand by the name of public 
pledges, strange in our eyes, and unac- 
countable on any other principle. Popu- 
larity is there the supreme good, the 
twenty thousand of the wheel; that “rich- 
est and golden merchandize,” that justi- 
fies every man’s venture and submission 
to all the capricious fluctuations of the 
public wave and wind. It is this that has 
compelled so respectable a man as Dr. 
Hobart to consult its will, even in his ab- 
sence, by gleaning up “ abuses” palatable 
to tie popular tiste, and by employing 
his first moment of return, to assure his 
countrymen that he is just the same man 
as when he first placed his foot on the 
deck ; that his native prejudices are not 
diminished by a grain; and that neither 
the brilliancy of France, nor the classic 

lories of Italy, nor the hereditary wis- 

m, power, and prudence of England, 
have shaken his inborn admiration of the 
land of swamp, the yellow fever, and uni- 
versal suffrage.” 

“1t would be a curious speculation to in- 
quire why this anti-English feeling should 
be the hire of popularity. But the subject 
does not lie in our way, and it is not worth 
while to pursue it among the underwood 
and weeds of faction. We are concerned 
enly with the fact, that the living genera- 
tion cf the United States have been pleased 
to adopt a very fretful temperament in 
all that touches on England. This runs 
through all the gradations of public ut- 
terance. The president’s annual exposé, 
long enough to tuke a year to compose 
and another to understand, omits no op- 

rtunity of querulousness; even in its 

t temper it is decorously angry and 
pacifically quarrelsome. But when an oc- 
casion can be made; the whole virtuous 
yigour of the transatlantic soul is poured 
out at once, the diplomatist swells into 
thé orator, and his eloquence is a perfect 
Niagara, a foaming food of indignant 
grief and turbulent patriotism. The re- 
viewer, quarterly, monthly, or weekly, 
canvasses for readers on the same prin- 
ciple, and woe be to the English author- 
ship that falls under the indigenous pen. 
The newspaper placards itself into repu- 
tation on its righteous horror of the “ ty- 
rants of the seus.” Without England the 
whole school of American rhetoric would 
lose its livelihood, its pabulum vitz, the 
very marrow of its metaphors. It would 
perish like a mouse in an exhausted re- 
ceiver ; or die like a gentleman of fashion, 
ef having nothing to do. 

“ Why this formidable distaste to us 
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and ours should exist, we dare scarcely 
ask. In what part of our settled opulence, 
or generous and vast supremacy, or ac- 
knowledged literary pre-eminence, or free 
constitution, alike superior to individual 
tyranny, and the rashness, sullen absur- 
dity, and wild and implacable domina- 
tion of a mob, the fatal fount of those 
waters of bitterness lies, we must leavé 
to the Americans themselves to say. Some 
part of it has been attributed to our toure 
ists. But this we cannot comprehend: 
they were the very men after the transat- 
lantic heart, the elect, to whom the call 
of the land of republicanism and cheap 
legislation would have gone forth, and 
plucked out of an unregenerate and peer- 
age-burdened realm. They were no high- 
born personages, no hereditary haters of 
rabble presumption, and likely to be 
shocked by the easy familiarity of the 
land where the footman disdains every 
thing but his wages, and the scavenger 
shoulders the president from the wall;— 
no English ecclesiastics, accustomed to 
the grave decorum and temperate doc- 
trines of the established church, and fi- 
able to be startled by the miserable mix- 
ture of ignorance and folly, gloomy fero- 
city, and giddy rant that characterize fa- 
Naticism by law; no fastidious men of 
literary name, accustomed to the requisi- 
tions and refinements of English lettered 
society, and alienable by the perversion of 
our language, and by a perpetual, indi- 
gent imitation of our authorship, furious 
at being found out, yet compelled to live 
on this clandestine plunder, or die of in- 
anition.—They were no English gentie- 
men, men of feeling and delicacy, accom- 
plished in the knowledge and graceful 
habits of English life, and repellable by 
the tavern existence of America; by cap- 
tains and colonels serving out their own 
gin; by judges of the land relaxing from 
their professional labours, in rifle prac- 
tice for their next duel; by the public 
slave markets; by the gougings, scsIp- 
ings, and other abundant and brilliant 
proofs of the forest blood and Indian in- 
heritance of the virgin soil of liberty /” 

* But, to come to individuals. Who 
were Fearon and his followers? Actual 
missionaries from a — of “ patriots,” 
who, hating England, determined to set 
up their rest in the world of innocence 
and equal rights beyond the seas. If Ame- 
rica were on her trial, she would have 
packed those men for a jury.” 


And now, worthy reader, if you 
have not seen enough of this John Bull 
editor, read his paragraphs over again. 
He must be a very retired personage 
indeed, not to know that his tirade is 
almost half a generation too late. He 
ought to have discharged all these over- 
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flowings within a month or two of the 
valorous example set him long ago in 
the Quarterly—yes, within a month or 
two, for it was scarcely longer before 
these workmen were ashamed of their 
work, or at least, if they were not, 
their customers were. Since that pe- 
riod, years have cemented a rational 
friendship between the two countries. 
The “ land of swamp, the yellow fever, 
and universal suffrage,” has led the 
way in some proceedings; and the 
land of “ settled opulence, and gene- 
rous and vast supremacy,” has not dis- 
dained to follow; say, in the recogni- 
tion of South-American independence ; 
and this woo by the instrumentality of 
the * bankrupt and obscure Monroe.” 
—How strange too that a theological 
British Review should assume so in- 
flated and haughty a tone at a moment 
when all the other British publications 
teem with lamentations for the distresses 
of their country, and when there are 
thousands, aye, hundreds of thousands, 
of that people, who would gladly ex- 
change their lot for that of the most 
laborivus of our forest-settlers! The 
editor must lead a most retired life. 
We have looked through this number 
of his work for an article on the pre- 
sent sorrows of that exalted land; but 
we perceive none. We do not how- 
ever regard this omission as indicating 
a want of sympathy in the body of 
English clergy; it only shows what 
this individual editor means when he 
says that Bishop Hobart “ should have 
been the Jast man to mention” the 
charges” against Englind, had he 
* even found them to be true:” swp- 
pressio veri may be tolerated and even 
applauded, when to speak out wouid 
be so very unpleasant ! 

This learned editor has dwelt (in 
perhaps every page of twenty-one ap- 
propriated to this review) on the im- 
propriety of Bishop Hobart’s speaking 
so frankly of a church, from whose 
dignitaries he received so many atten- 
tions. Strange! is this editor a Turk, 
that he sets such a price on being en- 
tertained as to make it a covenant per 
fas et nefus! Nobody but himself 
(among Christians) has any such idea. 
Hospitality accepted is a pledge never 
ro violate the personal or domestic re- 
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lations into which the guest is received 
for the time, —nothing more: it throws 
no sanctity whatever over the defects 
of the country or society of which the 
entertainer may be a representative,— 
be he ever so exalted.—Perhaps the 
editor has read Peter’s Letters to his 
Kinsfolk,—perhaps he has admired 
that work, being on his own side 
in British politics, - perhaps he has 
chuckled at the vivid pictures of pri- 
vate entertainments given to t.e said 
Peter Morris by politica! opponents,— 
and perhaps he may have read a justi- 
fication of this in a Postscript addressed 
to Mr. Coleridge :—if so, let him settle 
the question with his brother tory, be- 
fore he assails Bishop Hobart. But we 
are wrong in comparing the two: the 
gentleman who assumed the name of 
Peter Morris, though he betrayed no 
confidence, allowed himself to depict 
some rather ludicrous exhibitions of 
the private life of his entertainers: 
Bishop Hobart has not one hint of that 
kind (he is incapable of such conduct), 
he only dwells on matters of public no- 
toriety, for which he need not have 
been indebted to any other than public 
sources of information. How far they 
may have been the topics of conversa- 
tion in the circles in which he mingled, 
we know not: interesting conversations 
they might often make, confidential 
ones, never.* 

We onght now to enter on a defence 
of the topics of Bishop Hobart’s sermon 
which give such offence to the English 
reviewer; but really we find nothing 
of the kind worth doing. His effu- 
sion is the weakest, flimsiest article we 
ever saw in a respectable magazine,— 
no argument,—nothing but abuse.— 
Bishop Hobart asserts the great prin- 





* A note to the review informs us that the 
Bi:bop of Salisbury afforded no “ very partie 
cular attentions” to Bishop Hobart-—nothing 
more than ina “exsus?” meeting * fora few 
moments in the house of lords.” ‘This the edi- 
tor adverts to in his auimadversions on the come 
plimentary style in which Bishop Hobart spoke 
of several of the English hishops) The only 
mistake here is, that Bishop Hobart put a Brie 
tish construction on a respectful (or possibly a 
condescending) salutstion from a lord bishop in 
the very house of lords—something very grand, 
at least in « monarchical atmosphere. ‘ -ertainly 
it would have been thought ungivil to have 
viewed such an honour with a merely republt- 
can eye. 
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ciple, that the people are the source of 
all political power. The reviewer has 
no better answer than to say, that “ in 
America the populace carry all before 
them ;” and then he is thankful that the 
government is not founded on this prin- 
ciple in England. May we ask him, 
in reply: on what basis did William 
III. choose to found his throne, when 
he rejected the claim of conquest? 
May we further suggest to him, that in 
America we have no indigenous class 
sufficiently numerous to be called a 
populace, such as are figuring, by late 
accounts, at the English elections.— 
Bishop Hobart stated that the prin- 
ciple of representation is only partially 
carried into practice in England. To 
this the reviewer answers not a word. 
—Bishop Hobart adverts to the here- 
ditary elevation of a few as producing 
depression in the people at large. The 
reviewer answers, that it is better for 
a tenant to have a man of large income 
for a landlord than one of little wealth: 
true, we reply; but Americans are par- 
ticularly fond of being their own land- 
lords, and so the most of them are. 
He also expatiates on the hope of ob- 
taining rank being an incentive to ex- 
ertion: but we must again demur; 
there are about as many chances for 
rank in monarchical countries as there 
are for capital prizes in a lottery, and the 
hope of obtaining the one is not much 
more rational than the hope of obtain- 
ing the other; it is influence which 
does the business almost always, and 
therefore it is that the desire of rank 
produces more “ exertion” for influence 
than merely to excel in a profession. 
But the best answer to the reviewer is 
a quotation from Bishop Hobart’s ser- 
mon, in which the case is stated with 
an impartiality which should have com- 
manded rather more civility. 


“ Advantages confessedly there may be 
in privileged orders, as constituting an 
hereditary and permanent source of poli- 
tical knowledge and talent, and of refine- 
ment and elevation of character, of feel- 
ing, and of manners. In this view, no men 
can be more imposing or more interesting 
than the high-minded noblemen and gen- 
tlemen of England. But, in this imper- 
fect world, we cannot enjoy at the same 
time ull possible advantages. And those 
which result from the hereditary eleva- 
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tion of one small class of society, must 
produce in all the noble qualities which 
distinguish independent freemen, a core 
responding depression of the great mass 
of the community. Can we for a moment 
hesitate which state of society to prefer? 
No. It is the glorious characteristic of 
our admirable polity, that the power, the 
property, and the happiness, which in the 
old nations of the world are confined to 
the few, are distributed among the many; 
that the liveliness and content which per- 
vade the humblest classes among us, are 
not the mere result of that buoyancy of 
animal spirits which nature seems to have 
kindly infused into our frame, and which 
man shares with the beast that sports in 
the field or courses over the plain—but a 
sober sentiment of independence, nur- 
tured by the consciousness that in natural 
rights and original political power all are 
equal. The obedience, therefore, which 
fear in a great measure extorts from the 
mass of the people of other countries, is 
here the voluntary offering of a contented 
and happy, because, in the broadest sense 
of the term—a free people.” 

We need not notice the silly rant 
against Bishop Hobart for the civil 
terms in which he acknowledged (in a 
note) the attentions of many English 
bishops. They appeared to us to ap- 
ply with remarkable individuality to 
the several eminent characters named. 
But this reviewer has proved himself 
so much more court/y in the use of his 
mother tongue than republicans can 
possibly be, that we—are afraid to im- 
pugn his decision ! 

Bishop Hobart adverted to the mode 
in which the English bishops are ap- 
pointed, not actually criminating it, 
but simply comparing it with vurs; 
and allowing that the present bench is 
most worthily filled. The reviewer 
makes a triumph that this bench is so 
deserving of their honour, arguing that 
a system of promotion which nut: shows 
to such advantage must be the very one 
which is right in principle ; forgetting 
every example to the contrary which 
might be adduced from past annals. 
We will concede thus much to him, 
that, taking the Church of England as 
it is, without one truly representative 
clerical body, the bishops could not be 
better chosen: for there now is no 
other way of choosing them than by 
the king, in other words, the ministry ; 
their election by parliament being out 
of the question. But has the reviewer 
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$0 mean an opinion of an English con- 
vocation as to think that the joint ap- 
proval of that body and the throne 
would not be an improvement ?>—The 
reviewer next adds a sentence or two 
en the propriety of having clerical tu- 
tors for the sons of noblemen, and sus- 
® s himself by the opinion of Mr. 
Burke. Against this Bishop Hobart had 
sai) nothing.—Bishop Hobart stated, 
that “ the livings are in the gift of in- 
di. iduals, of the government, or of cor- 
porate bodies ” To manufacture a 
denial of this, the reviewer “ presumes” 
that he meant only day individuals and 
corporations: but we do not believe 
that any one can declare that, ia con- 
science, he thinks Bishop Hobart so 
ignorant as not to know that a vast pa- 
tronage is in the hands of English ec- 
clesiastics. Bishop Hobart also stated 
that the livings could be ‘ bought and 
sold like other property.” The answer 
of the reviewer is, that 1300 livings 
are in the gift of the bishops, 982 in 
that of deans and chapters, and 743 in 
that of the universities and colleges— 
making about 3000 livings against 
which “ his charge has not the shadow 
of reality.” No; our bishop did not 
here speak quite accurately ; for these 
3000 rights of patronage are of the na- 
ture of trusts, and are unalienable as 
absolute property; and we should be 
the last to believe that any serious 
abuses attend the gift of their emolu- 
ments to the incumbents successively. 
But we are under the impression that 
3000 is but one fourth, or one fifth, or 
one sixth of the whole number of Eng- 
lish and Irish livings. Of the vast re- 
mainder what shall we say? We only 
observe that the reviewer takes for 
granted the righteous distribution of 
those in the hands of [lay] corpora- 
tions, and pleads the severity of law as 
a sufficient barrier against the abuse 
of the innumerable advowsons (those 
which may legally be bought and sold, 
under some restrictions, which restric- 
tions, however, legal ingenuity may 
evade). Now, if only one fourth, or 
even one half, of the F-nglish livings 
are eflectively guarded against an abuse 
approximating to simony, and if all the 
rest require the protection of severe 
laws, it js no misrepresentation to speak 
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of them at large as liable to that abuse. 
Severe laws are usually an indication 
of very frequent offences or very fre- 
quent evasions.* 

Bishop Hobart could not, in his com- 
parative view, pass by the cases of “cle. 
rical_profligacy,” which, by means of 
technical arts, have eluded the arm of 





* this number of the Quarierly Theological 
Review contains, like the former numbers, 
reports of “ law proceedings relative to the 
church.” There is one relating to a dispute 
concerning the right of presentation to a cer- 
tain benefice. he following is extracted from 
the opinion of the judge in the exse:— 

* it is difficult to reeoncile this doctrine of 


‘advowsons and grants of next avoidances not 


being worth any thing, with the practice of the 
present day; for it is quite clear thit not onl 
at this day, but for a considerable period, ad. 
vowsons and grants of next pr. sentations are, 
and have been matters of merchandize; as, 
indeed, Bishop Gibson admits to be the case, 
though he complains very much of it, 4s con. 
trars, not only to the nature of advowsons, 
which ave, he says, m-rely » trust vested in 
the hands of patrons, by consent of the bishop, 
for the good of the church and religion; but 
also to the express letter of the canon law: the 
rule of which is that the right of patronage be- 
ing annexed tothe spirituality , cannot be Lought 
or sold. 

* At whet period advowsons and next pre 
sent«tions began to be considered saleable, it is 
not exsy to ascertain, but it seems tht presen- 
tations were considered valuable in the time of 
Ed. 1.; for in the 13th year of his reign dama- 
ges are given in guare impedit to the amount 
of two y ears, or « half year’s velue of the ehurch, 
according to the length of tim: of the disturb 
ance, and to the cireumst»nce of the patron 
having thereby lost his presentation for that 
time or not And before the 12 Ann the prae- 
tice of selling them was quite common, inso- 
much that it was thought necessary to restrain 
it by act of parliament, not generally, bat only 
in the case of the clergy purchasing for their 
own benefit. Dr. Burn says, ‘ This act being 
only restrictive upon clergymen, all other per- 
sons continue to purchse vext avoidances as 
they did before, and present thereto as they 
think proper? Another observation is, that 
the act only «ttsches if the purchaser is him- 
self presented.” 

“* The case of options, also, is an answer to & 
distinction which has been attempted to be 
made between ecclesiastical and lay patronage, 
that the former is never sold or even granted 
away, or disposed of, until the avoidance actu- 
ally happens. For the subject of the option is 
granted the very instant of the bishop’s ap- 
pointment to the see; and although it is not to 
be supposed that the arechhishop would make it 
an object of s:le, yet if it should happen that 
he should die intestate, and a ereditor take out 
administration, what is there to restrain the 
administrator irom selling the options before 
the vacancies happen; or, indeed, in a com- 
mon case, to prevent a residuary legatee, or 
one of the next of kin, from calling upon the 
exeentor or administrator to do so?” 
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discipline. The reviewer answers this 
too sorrowful fact, by pleading that 
the Church of England “ abounds in 
men worthy of boundless panegyric 
from its accuser!” May it not abound 
in both sorts of clergymen ?—Bishop 
Hobart names “ tythes” as a difficulty 
in England. This topic the reviewer 

ostpones ; yet resumes it not. Bishop 
Hobart specifies the great objection 
against tythes; they prevent the“friend- 
ly” interccuse between the clergy and 
their flocks. The reviewer thinks it 
possible that this friendly intercourse 
in the Episcopal Church in America 
means a “ meddling and officio..s su- 
pervision” like that of some of the sec- 
taries in England. We have seen some- 
thing of this intercourse, and can assure, 
not him, but all whose good opinion is 
worth having, that nothing of the kind 
exists in our church; possibly there 
may be exceptions, if there be, they 
are beneath even his notice. Let us 
ask him in return, whether the “ vene- 
ration” of his parishioners which re- 
wards the English clergyman “ whose 
clerical duty is conscientiously done,” 
be not chiefly the lot of curates who 
receive no tythes directly ; or whether, 
when the higher clergy are thus vene- 
rated, it is not accorded to their secu- 
lar rank in quite as great proportion as 
to their mere spiritual office as “ am- 
bassadors of Christ ?” 

How is it, by the way, that in exalt- 
ing the English clergy, the reviewer 
has let slip a passage so replete with 
argument against the state of parts of 
his country as the following ? 


“ There are situations and circum- 
stances without number where the cler- 
gyman is the only resource; where there 
is neither protector, friend, physician, nor 
adviser, if he is none; and where he is 
found fulfilling the duties of all.” 


The reviewer makes a rather cauti- 
ous allusion to the education and at- 
tainments of our clergy. He somewhat 
dexterously slides in the word “ lite- 
rary,” in place of “theological,” which 
latter was the only point of view in 
which Bishop Hobart claimed a prece- 
dence for our candidates; and this 
done, he sneeringly remarks, 


“We must acknowledge that, whatever 
may be the labours or the learning of the 
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Episcopal Church in New-York, it had 
hitherto much escaped notice in England. 
Whatever may be the merit of its virtues, 
it had lost none by a too ambitious pub- 
licity. We hear a good deal in the doc- 
tor’s pamphlet of the literary education 
of its pastors. But their literature. had 
confined itself to the modest but doubt- 
less meritorious cultivation of the native 
mind ; and content with fame on one side 
of the Atlantic, it apparently scorned the 
clamorous competitions of European the- 
ology.” 

We have not yet forgotten the late 
examination of our General Theologi- 
cal Seminary, nor any of the former 
ones; and we challenge this editor to 
say of the only English theological se- 
minaries (the universities) that every 
candidate they present for deacons’ or- 
ders undergoes an examination un He- 
brew for one item, on critical biblical 
interpretation of the originals for an- 
other item, on the full circle of syste- 
matic (including a theolo- 
gy tor a third, on the essentials of the 
church and ministry for a fourth. We 
might add to the specification. It is 
true, many of our candidates do not 
enter the seminary, and we believe that 
in England ihe universities are not the 
only route to orders. But of every one 
that does pass through our seminary 
we can make the above assertion. 
Can the reviewer say as much for all 
the divinity students of his universities ? 
If he cannot, let him not deny that the 
young American Episcopal Church has 
set at least one good and most import- 
ant example to the old Church of Eng- 
land. He may boast, and justly, that 
England has many individual theolo- 
gians not to be surpassed any where. 
But tor the body of clergy, in propor- 
tion to numbers, he must allow us to 
say, that ours contains a far greater 
proportion who are well informed in 
their :mmediate profession.—As to lie 
terature, it has often been pleaded by 
us that the business of our extending 
country was too pressing to allow of 
much devotion to it for its own sake, 
Our citizens at large feed their minds as 
well as their bodies on substantial ali- 
ment, and that more liberally than any 
other fifteen millions of people on this 
globe; but we pretend not, in either 
department, to boast much of our lnx- 
uries. 
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The reviewer thinks it strange that 
Bishop Hobart should select the sub- 
ject he did for his first sermon after his 
return home. May we be allowed to 
ask him in return; would any theme 
have been more acceptable to this 
writer than the English Church, had 
the bishop’s views been more coinci- 
dent with his own ? Oh no; we should 
have read a very different English ac- 
count of such a production, and of the 
motives that gave it birth: all the bi- 
shup’s praise, all his feelings, would 
have been triumphantly displayed as 
those of an eminent and highly-gilted 
prelate. —The truth is, the subject was 
the very one Bishop Hobart should 
have selected. There was an unde- 
fined relation between the American 
Episcopal Church and the Church of 
England: the one was the parent, the 
other the daughter; the daughter had 
borne much evil reproach on account 
of prejudices against the mother for 
defects which the former had abjured. 
Our distinction from the EnglishChurch 
in every respect but her sprritua qua- 
lities and character had indeed been 
often urged; but not by any one who 
had obtained an actual insight into the 
affairs of both. Bishop Hobart had 
had this twofold advantage; and the 
facts he had gathered and could set in 
contrast were the very matter most na 
tural and most proper for his discourse 
on this occasion. To these ecclesras- 
tical topics it is principally devoted. 
Ms to his few political remarks, we 
need only turn to our libraries for the 
various national sermons delivered by 
the English bishops and clergy, to see 
that he has not half followed out the 
precedents before him. 

We believe we have omitted nothing 
to which this doughty theological re-. 
viewer could rapect an answer, though 
no man of information could deem 
one necessary. As to the American 
Episcopal Church, nothing he has said 
can affect it. As to Bishop Hobart, 
he is altogether too elevated in every 
thing that can give value to mind and 
to man to be touched by so inferior a 
being as this scribbler, whatever be his 
adventitious respectability. As to Ame- 
rica, we can only retort his own words, 
“ our true surprise is that he did not 
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contrive to find ten times the abuses :” 
consider only how many operations of 
many ages are at one moment in pro- 
gress in America, and it will not be 
thought a mighty charge that “ abuses” 
of many kinds can be found. Can the 
reviewer calculate how many human 
beings have been employed in making 
England what it is from the time of the 
aboriginal Britons till now; yet every 
thing of substantial benefit to the coun- 
try which has been doing in England 
in all those centuries, is now doing in 
ours at one and the same moment,— 
the clearing of forests, the subduing 
and full occupation of the soil, the 
building of villages and cities, the con- 
struction of roads, bridges, and canals, 
education in all its stages, and to an 
unexampled extent, and the support of 
religion. Some of the “ abuses” there- 
fore which can attend the execution of 
these multifarious performances are to 
be expected in this commonwealth : 
some of the “abuses” which England 
has felt, but never recorded, in past 
ages of which there are scarcely any 
private or domestic annals, may be ex- 
pected to meet the anguisitive eye in 
this land, where the doers of all these 
varied works are living, not buried and 
forgotten. Let it then be decided, for 
what proportion of faults England has 
been responsible ere she compassed 
her present aggrandizement, and is 
still responsible,—and we can form 
an opinion what measure of “ abuses” 
may not be pardoned in America.— 
We do not make these remarks as ad- 
mitting one tenth of the accusations 
against our country, but only in exte- 
nuation of those few which may pos- 
sibly be just. 

We espy, as our labour draws to its 
close, two paragraphs of our reviewer 
more comical, if possible, than those 
we have already quoted. With these, 
and a few sentences in contrast from 
Bishop Hobart’s sermon, we conclude. 
The reader will form his own opinion 
of the comparative courtesy of a lofty- 
minded American prelate and a vaine 
glorious foreigner as destitute of real 
nobleness as he is of factitious nobility. 
— Behold the reviewer :-— 

* He travels through the finest coun- 
tries of Europe, and after some lines given 
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*to radiant skies and breezes that bear 
health and cheeriness to the decaying and 
languid frame,’ nay, after the compulsory 
acknowledgment, that it would be ‘ ab- 
surd in America to urge a superiority over 
these lands, or altogether au equality with 
them,’ he turns to comfort the men of 
New-York, the denizens of the yellow fe- 
ver and ague, with ‘ all is less adverse to 
our own claims than I had supposed.’ 
He thus proceeds, plucking away the fea- 
thers of Switzerland, &c. &c. to cover the 
naked wing of the ‘States.’ If they have 
Alps, the States have ridges of hills; if 
they have ‘ stupendous custles crowning’ 
mountain passes,’ ‘ interesting ruins,’ 
large and imposing edifices of religion, 
splendid palaces filled with works of geni- 
us, magnificent libraries, &c.; let America 
still console herself: she has something 
that may remind her of them all; she has 
a state-prison, and a philosophical hall, 
and a landscape cut out into square inches, 
with every ploughman a lord of the soil. 
If she have not ‘the public squares, or 
fountains, or magnificent cathedrals of 
Europe,’ she may feel with becoming 
pride that she can build as spruce a cha- 
las any of them, and that no Ebenezer 
in the City Road does more honour to 
modern bricklaying than the Ebenezer of 
New-York. Our readers will forcibly feel 
how far the ‘natale solum’ can fill upa 
man’s comprehension ; when this patriot, 
after his Swiss, French, and Italian ram- 
blings, with Lausanne, and Naples, and a 
hundred others before his memory, writes 
down, that ‘ perhaps no city can boast of 
a promenade superior, if equal, in point of 
prospect, to the battery of New-York !”” 


Bishop Hobart has a good right to 
make these comparisons, having seen 
the various places; we have heard 
others who had seen them make the 
same comparison in our favour; in- 
deed the concession is not an uncom- 
mon one. This cockney reviewer has 
never seen New-York and its battery; 
and he may perhaps but allow the 
beauties of the other spots mentioned 
on trust in the eyes of more extensive 
travellers than himself—For the re- 
mainder of the above extract, it is 
about as pert and as laughable as the 
following :-— 


“All things there are too mach tossed 
about in the yeasty ocean of republican- 
ism, The religious chart of America is 
still the melancholy counterpart of its 
physical one; here and there little traces 
of life among endless sweeps of sectarian 
barbarism; the land overspread with 
Dunkers and Thumpers, and Memnonists 
and emt enthusiasts gay and gloomy, 
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beyond all sountings the slaves of strange 
and anscriptural folly, or giddy and 
sumptuous ignorance, or reckless Tee 
volting passions; a vast hilarious and holy 
rabble, drugged by the cup of fanaticism. 
Among those orgies Episcopacy sits, like 
the virgin of the poet, pure yet bound, 
still repelling the evil enchanter, and, we, 
should trust, long disdaining his draught 
of licentiousness. To uphold this little 
church in the midst of licensed extraya- 
gance is among the most honourable of 
all duties; and we must hope, that its pase 
tors will long be found worthy to transe 
mit to posterity the faith of their rightes 
ous fathers me our own.” 


Now view the American bishop :—= 


“ To one country, in some particulars, 
this infant nation, and older nations, must 
indeed yield a proud and maccessible pre- 
eminence—in those arts of which it is well 
said that they embellish life; which pre. 
sent, with all the vivid charms of paint- 
ing, and all the energy, grace, and express 
sion of sculpture, the human face and the 
human form divine,or embody those events 
that interest every feeling of the soul, 
which history has recorded, or which ima- 

ination forms—in those classical recol- 
ections that bring before our delighted 
feelings the brightest names of genius, 
of eloquence, and of taste ; and associate, 
with all that is great, and, alas! also alk 
that is mean, with the ardent struggles 
and triumphs of freedom, and the cruel 
and bloody deeds of remorseless tyranny, 
the eventful progress (celebrated in strains 
that form, and will form, the mode} of all. 
which is noble in sentiment, and graceful 
in diction) of a small band of exiles, con- 
fined to a narrow spot of soil, to that sta- 
tion from which they looked down on a 
prostrate and subject world.”—-Again— 

**Still, though in these respects our 
vernments differ from that of England, let 
us gratefully remember, that from her we 
liave derived not only many of her unri- 
valled maxims of jurisprudence, those 
which protect the freedom of the subject 
and secure the trial by jury, but those 
great principles which constitute the sue 
periority of the modern republics above 
the ancient democracies. ‘These are, the 
principle of representation; the division 
of the legislative, executive, and judi- 
ciary departments; the check on the ex- 
ercise of the power of legislation by its 
distribution among three branches; the 
independence of the judiciary on all influ-- 
ence, except that of the constitution and 
the laws ; and its accountability, and thas 
of the executive, to the people, in the 
persons of their representatives ; and thus 
what constitutes the characteristic bless- 
ing of a free people, a government of 
laws, securing to all the enyoyment of life, 
of on om of property.” —-Again— 

8 
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' From the melancholy view of the 
corruptions, and superstitions that disfi- 
gure, and the heresies that subvert the 
pure principles of Christianity among the 
nations of the continent, let us turn to 
that church, which every heart ang us 
must revere and love as the church of our 
fathers—by whom our own Zion (let this 
hever be forgotten) was planted, and long 
sedulously and affectionately nourished ; 
and which, whatever may be the defects 
and faults that are caused by those hu- 
man admixtures which are extraneous to 
her apostolic and’ primitive character, 
still in that character, and in the zeal 
and liberality with which she expends her 
wealth and her labour in the diffusion of 
Christianity, must call forth our warm 
admiration, affection, and applause. In 
union with this general sentiment, the 
American Episcopal Church, I repeat it, 
should cherish, as another tie which binds 
her to this church, gratitude for her ‘ first 
foundation, and for a long continuance of 
nursing care and protection.’ ”—Once 
more— 

‘I might dwell on other points of com- 
parison—but the detail is painful to me, 
and I forbear. I forbear also, lest it 
should be supposed that I delight in ex- 

ing the weak points of a church, who, 
with all her faults, arising not from her 
spiritual character, but from secular ar- 
rangements, is the great blessing and 
hope, of England and of Protestant Eu- 
rope; whom, ‘notwithstanding defects that 
obscure her spicndour and impede her 
apostolic influence, | revere and love; 
and who ranks among her bishops and 
clergy some of the highest names for ta- 
lents, for learning, for piety, and for la- 
— zeal; and whose friendship and 
ospitable attentions, an honour to any 
person, I have felt to be an honour to 
me.’ 


We now take our leave of this re- 
viewer. We do. not believe that he 
has a particle of public influence in 
Phgland; and we are sure that he is 
too profoundly ignorant of general af- 
fairs to desire the least influence in 
America. 

For the English Church as a spiri- 
tual body, there is but one feeling 
among American Episcopalians, and, 
we think we may add, among well-in- 
formed American Protestants at large. 
Both classes view it as the greatest in- 
strument Providence has employed for 
the purification of Christianity, and for 
the extension of the uncorrupted Gos- 
pel. And the former regard it an ho- 
nour to be followers of that church, 
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as she is a follower of Christ and the 
apostles. Whatever be the distance of 
our shores, whatever may be the poli- 
tical clouds that may hang between 
us, whatever may be our mutual ani- 
mosities, and however vigorously and 
heartily they may be contested, we 
still have enough good sense, and 
enough sacred feeling, to acknowledge 
and to rejoice that our two portions of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom are visibly 
one inhim. If we should sometimes 
feel it-a duty to animadvert on the dif- 
ficulties produced by the secular con- 
stitution of that church, we conjure 
them to recollect that ‘ faithful are 
the wounds of a friend.” 

MILES, 


P.S. It will be seen that the pitiful 
charge against Bishop Hobart of seek- 
ing popularity by this sermon, has been 
passed over. It is too ridiculous for 
belief among us, who have seen this 
prelate defend truth and order, and 
exert a vigorous church government, 
against all the popularity-notions of 
the-day. He has literally thwarted 
every thing that can be called popular, 
in a bad or a questionable sense. And 
yet he is popular, eminently so, in 
every good sense of the term. His in- 
fluence and reputation are probably 
greater than those of any other clergy- 
man in the United States. This desir- 


able standing he has attained—without . 


the aid or countenance of any worldly 
powers—solely by means of the truth 
he has defended, and by devotion to 
his duties. —We add this postscript for 
the information of readers so distant 
(if any such there should be) as to be 
ignorant of these facts. 





For the Christian Journal. 
Gleanings.—No. V. 
THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPIRIT. 


Ir is not an uncommon opinion, parti- 
cularly among those whose doctrines dif- 
fer from those of the Episcopal Church, 
that men have no influence of the Holy 
Spirit till the period of their conversion 
arrives ; that, while the natural or car- 
nal,mind is dominant, nothing of a spi- 
ritual tendency exists within the soul. 
And connected with this opinion is the 
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farther supposition; that, at the time of 
conversion God pours in his grace for 
the first time; and then, in conse- 
quence of divine strength never before 
given, the individual is changed to a 
new creature.—Those who die unre- 
newed never receive any grace or spi- 
ritual influence: so it is farther added. 

Perhaps no theologian of character 
in any denomination has ever main- 
tained precisely such tenets : but some- 
thing very like them may be inferred 
from the usual illustrations of the 
change from sin to godliness. At all 
events they are very current. In my 
opinion they are erroneous. 

I believe that the “ true light light- 
eth every man that cometh into the 
world,”—that a ray of this light is shed 
into the natural darkness of every mind, 
—and that every human being is con- 
scious of this light (of something better 
than his carnal nature) when his facul- 
ties are mature enough to distinguish 
good and evil. In other words, the 
Holy Spirit exerts his influence in all, 
from the time that they become re- 
sponsible; and, by means of his influ- 
ence active thus early, there never is a 
period in which a man cannot and 
ought not to give the full victory to the 
spiritual mind, and thus be sanctified, 
converted, a new creature. There is 
no want of grace, from first to last, for 
the producing of this effect: if any 
person is unsanctified, it is only be- 
cause he “ prefers the darkness” with- 
in him “ to the light” within him. And 
when he becomes changed, that happy 
event is produced by his yielding to 
the grace already in his soul—more 
being given him, and that abundantly 
and freely. —This holy change may be 
wrought very gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly—or it may be effected in 
ashorter period, and be accompanied 
with much religious sensibility—but 
these points are not included in the 
argument now before the reader. 

The Rev. Mr. Law has some re- 
marks on this subject which are wor- 
thy of a serious consideration. I quote 
“An Extract froma Tieatise by William 
Law, A.M., called the Spirit of Prayer,” 
printed by Dr. Franklin in 1760.— 
Mr. Law is well known to have be- 
come rather singular in his religious 
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ideas in the latter part of his life; 
hence he considers the deposit of the 
Spirit in the soul to be the promised 
“ bruiser of the serpent :” this how- 
ever may pass as a mere accommoda- 
tion of scripture language. In sub- | 
stance his illustrations are correct. 


* But I will now show a little more dis- 
tinctly, what this pearl of eternity is. First, 
it is the ight and Spirit of God within 
thee, which has hitherto done thee but 
little good, because all the desire of thy 
heart has been after the light and spirit 
of this world. Thy reason and senses, thy 
heart and passions, have turned all their 
attention to the poor concerns of this life, 
and therefore thou art a stranger to this 
principle of heaven, this riches of eternity 
within thee. For as God is not, cannot 
be truly found by any worshippers, but 
those who worship him in spirit and in 
truth ; so this light and Spirit, though al- 
ways within us, is not, cannot be found, 
felt, or enjoyed, but by those whose whole 
spirit is turned to it. 

** When man first came into being, and 
stood before God as his own image and 
likeness, this light and Spirit of God was 
as natural to him as truly the light of his 
nature, as the light and air of this world 
is natural to the creatures that have their 
birth in it. But when man, not*content 
with the food of eternity, did eat of thie 
earthly tree, this light and Spirit of hea- 
ven was no more natural to him, no more 
rose up as a birth of his nature, but, in- 
stead thereof, he was left solely to the 
light and spirit of this world. And this 
is that death which God told Adam the 
should surely die, in the day that he 
should eat of the forbidden tree. 

“ But the goodness of God would not 
leave man in this condition; a redemp- 
tion from it was immediately granted, and 
the bruiser of the serpent brought the 
light and Spirit of heaven once more into 
the human nature. Not as it was in its 
first stute, when man was in paradise, but 
as a treasure hidden in the centre of our 
souls, which should discover, and open 
itself by degrees, in such proportion as 
the fuith and desires of our hearts were 
turned to it. This light and Spirit of God 
thus freely restored again to the soul, and 
lying in it as a secret source of heaven, is 
called grace, free grace, or the euperna- 
tural gift, or power of God in the soul, 
because it was something that the neutral 
powers of the soul pa no more obtain. 
Hence it is, that in the greatest truth, 
and highest reality, every stirring of the 
soul, every tendency of the heart towards 
God and goodness, is justly and necessarily 
ascribed to the Moly Spirit, or the grace 
of God. It is because this first seed of 
life, which is sown into the soul, as the - 
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or e of God to fallen man, is it- 
st the ligt and Spirit of God, and there- 
fore every stirring, or opening of this seed 
of life, every awakened thought or desire 
that arises from it, must be called the 
moving, or the quickening of the Spirit of 
God; and therefore that new man which 
arises from it, must, of all necessity, be 
said to be solely the work and operation of 
God. Hence also we have an easy and 
lain declaration of the true meaning, so- 
id sense, and certain truth, of all those 
scriptures which speak of the inspiration 
of God, the operation of the Holy Spirit, 
the power of the divine light, as the sole 
and necessary agents in the renewal and 
sanctification-of our souls, and also as be- 
ing things common to all men. It is be- 
cause this seed of life, or bruiser of the 
serpent, is common to all men, and has in 
all men a degree of life, which is in itself 
so much of the inspiration, or life of God, 
the Spirit of God, the light of God, which 
is in every soul, and is its power of be- 
coming born again of God. Hence also 
it is, that all men are exhorted not to 
quench, or resist, or grieve the Spirit ; that 
is, this seed of the Spirit and light of God 
that is in a/l men, as the only source of 
good. Again, the flesh lusteth against the 
Spirit, and the Spirit against the flesh. By 
the flesh and its lustings, are meant the 
mere human nature, or the natural man, as 
he is by the fall; by the Spirit is meant 
the bruiser of the serpent, that seed of the 
light and Spirit of God, which lieth as a 
treasure hid in the soul, in order to bring 
forth the life that was lost in Adam.” 


Man (argues Mr. Law) received a gift 
of the Spirit at his creation. By his 
fall he forfeited that gift. By the pro- 
mised redemption it was restored to 
him; and hence all grace is of Christ. 
Moreover ; without Christ, man would 
have been utterly without the Spirit. 
Of this state, an utter destitution of 
spirituality, Mr. Law speaks as “'the 
neutral powers of the soul.” But, as 
the Spirit was lost through sin, it should 
rather be termed “ the depraved powers 
of the soul.” Hence we may rightly 
affirm that—had man lived after the 
fall, without a Saviour, his condition 
would have been one of mere depra- 
wily, of depravity untempered by “ any 
spark of goodness” (as the homily 
says); all goodness being a gift from 
above, and every gift from above be- 
ing forfeited until Christ restored them. 
This, I think, is the only shape in 
which a doctrine of total depravity 
fan be maintained: it is altogether a 
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hypothetical case; for Christ has re- 
stored a measure of the Spirit to all 
men, and therefore no human being is 
in a state of evil unmingled with good. 

I proceed with a farther quotation, 
illustrative of the animation and growth 
of this Jatent inward gift of the Holy 
Ghost, 


“‘ See here in short the state of man as 
redeemed. He has a spark of the light 
and Spirit of God, as a supernatural gift 
of God given into the birth of his soul, to 
bring forth by degrees a new birth of that 
life, which was jost in paradise. This holy 
spark of the divine nature within him, has 
a natural, strong, and almost infinite ten- 
dency, or reaching after that eternal light 
and Spirit of God, from whence it came 
forth. It came forth from God, it came 
out of God, it partaketh of the divine na- 
ture, and therefore it is always in a siate 
of tendency and return to God. And all 
this is called the breathing, the moving, 
the guickening of the Holy Spirit within 
us, which are so many operations of this 
spark of life tending towards God, On 
the other hand, the Deity, as considered 
in itself, and without the soul of man, has 
an infinite, unchangeable tendency of love, 
and desire towards the soul of man, to 
unite, and communicate its own riches 
and glories to it, just as the spirit of the 
air without man unites, and communicates 
its riches and virtues to the spirit of the 
air that is within man. This love, or de- 
sire of God towards the soul of man is so 
great, that he gave his only-begotten Son, 
the brightness of his glory, to take human 
nature upon him, in its fallen state, that 
by this mysterious union of God and man, 
all the enemies of the soul of man might 
be overcome, and every human creature 
might have a power of being born again 
according to that image of God in which 
he was first created. ‘The Gospel is the 
history of this love of God to man. In- 
wardly he has a seed of the divine life 
given into the birth of his soul, a seed 
that has all the riches of eternity in it, and 
is always wanting to come to the birth in 
him, and be alive in God. Outwardly he 
has Jesus Christ, who, as a sun of rigiite- 
ousness, is always casting forth his en- 
livening beams on this inward seed, to 
kindle and call it forth to the birth, do- 
ing that to this seed of heaven in man, 
which the sun in the firmament is always 
doing to the vegetable seeds in the earth.” 


Mr. Law guards against any plea for 
inactivity on the part of men, because 
the Holy Ghost is the sole author of 
their sanctification. Indeed, as every 
one has the gift of the Spirit, and there- 
fore wants nothing that is required for 
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the change from sin to holiness, his 
whole doctrine is opposed to human 
inactivity: the following however is 
explicitly practical. 


But here let it be well observed, that 
this desire on both sides cunnot have its 
effect, till the Ausk and gross purt of the 
grain falls into a state of corruption and 
death; till this begins, the mystery of 
life hidden in it cannot come forth. The 
application here may be left to the reader. 
I shall only observe, that we may here see 
the true ground, and absolute necessity 
of that dying to ourselves, and to the 
world, to which our blessed Lord so con- 
stantly calls all his followers.” 

“In this pearl of thy serpent bruiser, 
all the holy nature, spirit, tempers, and 
inclinations of Christ lie as in a seed, in 
the centre of thy soul, and divine wisdom, 
and heavenly love, will grow up in thee, 
if thou givest but true attention to God 
present in thy soul. On the other hand, 
there is hidden also in the depth of thy 
Nature, the root, or possibility of all the 
hellish nature, spirit and tempers of the 
fallen angels. For heaven and hell have 
each of them their foundation within us; 
they come not into us from without, but 
spring up in us, according as our will and 
heart is turned either to the light of Ged, 
or the kingdom of darkness. But when 
this life, which is in the midst of these 
two eternities, is at an end, either an an- 
gel or a devil will be found to haye a dirth 
in us.” ; 


The mysticism of Mr. Law’s (later) 
creed is betrayed in the last sentence 
—the saints are to become “ angels.” 
Let however the expression pass as 
only figurative, and the whole is true. 

From the following sentence may be 
learnt Mr. Law’s application of this 
doctrine to the case of the heathen and 
other ignorant persons. 


“ Hence it was (that is, from this prin- 
eip!e of heaven, or Christ in the soul,) 
hence I say it was, that so many eminent 
spirits, partakers of « divine life, have ap- 
peared in so many parts of the heathen 
world. Glorious names, sons of wisdom, 
that shone, as lights hung out by God, in 
the midst of idolatrous darkness. These 
were the apostles of a Christ within, that 
were awakened and commissioned by the 
inward bruiser of the serpent, to call man- 
kind from the blind pursuits of flesh and 
blood, to know themselves, the dignity 
of their nature, the immortality of their 
souls, and the necessity of virtue, to avoid 
eternal shame and misery. These apostles, 
though they had not the law, or written 
Gospel, to urge upon their hearers, yet, 

aving turned to God, they found and 
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preached the Gospel that was written in 
their hearts. Hence one of them could 
say this divine truth, viz. that such only 
are priests and prophets, who have God in 
themselves. Hence also it is, that in the 
Christian Church there hath been in alt 
ages, amongst the most illiterate, both 
men and women who have attained to a 
deep understanding of the mysteries of 
the wisdom and love of God in Christ Je- 
sus. And what wonder? since it-is not 
art or science, or skill in grammar or lo- 
gic, but the opening of the divine life in 
the soul, that can give true understanding 
of the things of God.” 

This statement of the case of the hea- 
then appears to me too strong. It is 
enough to say that, as Christ died for 
them also, they have a measure of in- 
ward light; but wanting the outward 
light of gospel truth, “ to cast its beams 
on this seed,” their works will be judg- 
ed not according to that they have not, 
but according to that they have. 

I pray God that the doctrine now 
argued may be laid to heart by all. 
All have the Spirit: none need wait 
for his influences. Nothing is withheld 
or delayed on the part of God; and if 
we perish, he will justly exclaim, “ O 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself !”” 

GLEANER. 





For the Christian Journal. 


No. I. 
Clerical Responsibilities. 


Next let us bestow a few thoughts 
on that clause of the last, introductory 
in number one on this subject, which 
holds a more especial connexion with 
parishioners. We have already taken 
a view of the particular responsibility 
of the pastor, and come now to what 
is more properly the concern of both 
pastor and congregation, in order to 
walk with Christian circumspection. 

Let it here be explicitly understood, 
without further preface, that no one in- 
dividual is directly alluded to in these 
observations ; for although there may, 
and no doubt in many instances are, 
traits to be found applicable to many, 
yet there is not any one alone to whom 
they will all apply: at the same time, 
while it will be admitted that there are 
herein remarks which may suit indivi- 
dual character, yet none are meant to 
have a particular bearing, further than 
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as may be conducible to the general 
good, or become a mean of advancing 
private improvement. 

On these grounds then, let the pic- 
ture here drawn out be presented be- 
fore you. In the description given in 
my last number, we may infer that 
there are many clergymen to be met 
with, who live in the bonds of mutual 
love and of Christian charity with their 
parishioners. The happy effects of this 
course of life in disseminating the ge- 
nuine principles of religion and mora- 
lity, have been all chiefly alluded to in 
my last number, and therefore need 
not now be strenuously urged; but 
they must however be conspicuous, in 
whatever point of view this subject is 
considered. 

To proceed; there are clergymen 
who have their temporal matters and 
views considered by the congregations 
whom they serve. It is easily to be 
perceived that those are meant who 
have occasional perquisites and pre- 
sents conferred, and who, even in cases 
where the minister has a family, are so 
well supplied, that every necessary of 
life is abundantly bestowed throughout 
each season of the year. The farmer 
yields voluntarily a portion of that in- 
crease which a bountiful Providence 
confers on his labours. The earth is 
the Lord’s, he considers, and acts as 
the good Shepherd has taught him, and 
lends to the Lord. The fields, the 
flocks, and the herds, are his ; and also 
“the cattle upon a thousand bills.” 
The rich man sets not his heart upon 
his riches, but is willing to give a part 
of his substance to the cause of the 
church, and to the support of him 
whom the Lord bas appointed to the 
care of souls. These consider that such 
an one has not an opportunity of ming- 
ling with the world in the way of busi- 
ness, and is debarred professionally 
from entering into the plans and opera- 
tions that other men possess for gain- 
ing a subsistence. 

But what would you think of a con- 
gregation who do not appreciate the 
services nor regard the calling of their 
minister ? (and if you can prevail up- 
on yourself still further to form the 
idea) a congregation of Episcopalians ; 
not among the East-Indians, nor the 
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natives of New-Holland, nor among 
the aboriginal inhabitants of North- 
America, nor are they situated at the 
northwestern boundaries of our states ; 
neither in Illinois nor Michigan, for 
there indeed it might be a matter of sur- 
prise to find a regular body of Episco- 
palians formed; but in a central part 
of one of the most flourishing states : 
would you believe it? and yet the case 
will be none the less true for supposing, 
there lives a clergyman who almost 
single-handed, nay it may at least be 
said, with indefatigable perseverance 
succeeded in erecting a church!! It 
is constructed of substantial materials, 
and may be considered one of the 
finest ornaments of the village. Cer- 
tainly it cannot be denied that due cre- 
dit and praise belongs to the inhabit- 
ants, for the liberality of their contri- 
butions, and for the interest which they 
have evinced in so good a cause; but 
what is particularly remarkable is, not 
that the great perplexity and responsi- 
bility of the undertaking with respect 
to procuring not merely the subscrip- 
tions, but also of the building materi- 
als, should have devolved wholly on 
the clergyman; and he might not un- 
frequently have been seen labouring 
with his own hands, and assisting the 
workmen in every stage of the build- 
ing. He filled in and levelled the out- 
grounds, and laid out the walks, made 
the grass plots, and planted the trees. 
Well might it have been said of this 
building by an observer, what the 
psalmist has remarked of the church of 
God against the rebellious Israelites, 
and which in all ages is equally true 
with all those who would strive to pre- 
serve it in a flourishing state, by disse- 
minating the seeds of truth; “J have 
brought a vine out of Egypt, I have 
cast out the heathen and planted it.” 
—But yet, “ this is the Lord’s doing, 
and it is marvellous in our eyes.”’, 
Also, let it be observed still further, 
in addition to the above case; what 
would you think of a congregation in 
one of the middle states, enlightened 
with all the advantages of education 
and polished in manners, and yet in 
many respects inattentive towards their 
clergyman, lukewarm and unthinking 
in religious matters ? 
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Yet, there may even such an one be 
found: does there not such a congre- 
gation, on looking around, come with- 
in the sphere of our own knowledge? 
who, notwithstanding it may appear 
singular, still, however, seldom ever 
send for their minister to visit them on 
any parochial duties except for fune- 
rals; and who seem to shun rather 
than solicit religious conversations. It 
is true their houses are always open to 
receive him, but there must be some 
other substitute or amusements resort- 
ed to for passing away the evenings 
besides those sweet communions and 
those happiest of joys proceeding from 
brotherly love and the fear of God. 
The case is indeed to be deeply la- 
mented ; but verifies the scripture truth, 
how difficult it is for them that set their 
hearts upon this world, with its riches, 
and vanities, and follies, to be saved. 
“ Tt is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, than for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Their hearts indeed are not right in the 
sight of God, his love is not properly 
shed abroad in their hearts, but the 
love of the world. Their clergyman 
is thereby reduced to the perplexing 
embarrassment sometimes of overlook- 
ing, what he cannot from the responsi- 
bilities of his station participate in, nor 
have influence enough to remove ; and 
consequently in frequent instances is 
constrained to make his viSits shorter 
than they otherwise would be, and less 
frequent. He lives at a village in a 
central and commercial state, less im- 
portant however in respect of wealth 
than standing in society; but yet its 
inhabitants are blessed with many other 
advantages; for they enjoy all the com- 
forts of life, are well educated, and are 
possessed of very polished and culti- 
vated habits; and what is even more 
striking than all the rest (and you will 
not believe, unless it is because you 
know “ the carnal mind is enmity 
against God”’) is this; that his parish- 
ioners, with the exception of but a few, 
are an ungenerots and unthinking peo- 
ple (with respect, I affirm, to the cares 
or the wants of their minister,) care- 
less about their own spiritual welfare, 
and almost sunk into a dead and heart- 
less apathy concerning religion and the 
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church. I might add that their clergy- 
man,who was no countryman, although, 
when he came to live among them, he 
knew a little about country and towns 
as well as woods, had to find out alone 
who all his congregation were, some of 
whom were never known to belong to 
the church, by visiting from house to 
house. The happiness of this clergy- 
man is filled up beyond the sphere of 
his parochial calling by his own studies 
and resources at home, where he is of- 
ten found retired from the world; and 
if you chanced to see him in a plain, 
Dutch, Methodist boarding-house, the 
contrast betWeen it and that of many 
others which might be named, would 
be as remarkable, if not as miraculous 
to be imagined, as many of the scenes 
and adventures in Don Quixotte de la 
Mancha. 

But let each one look well to the 
post assigned him, and as St. Paul says, 
“] would ye should understand, bre- 
thren, that the things which happened 
unto me, have fallen out rather unto 
the furtherance of the Gospel.” “Some 
indeed,” he adds, “ preach Christ even 
of envy and strife, and some also of 
good will; the one preach Christ of 
contention not sincerely, supposing to 
add afilictio.s to my bonds; but the 
other in love, knowing that I am set 
for the defence of the Gospel. What 
then? notwithstanding every way whe- 
ther in pretence or in truth Christ is 
preached; and I therein do rejoice, 
yea and will rejoice.” Christ must be 
magnified in our bodies; the fear of 
God and the love of saving souls ought 
ever to actuate the Christian in his 
duty. It is this love only which can 
sincerely render the clergyman dear to 
his people, and the people to their cler- 
gyman. Let each one lay their hands 
upon their hearts and inquire, have I 
endeavoured to do my duty? “ Watch 
ye in all things, endure afflictions, do 
the work of evangelists, make full proof 
of your ministry.” 

The Lord’s work will prosper: go 
on then. Let each watchman on the 
walls be diligent at the post assigned, 
and press forward towards the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God 
in Jesus Christ. Be strong in the Lord 
and in the power of his might. 
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For the Christian Journal. 
Miscellanea ‘T'heologica.—No. Vil. 


Messrs. Eorrons, 

In common, probably, with many 
others of your readers, I have frequent- 
ly heard of an extravagant hypothesis 
advanced, some few years ago, by an 
English writer of the name of Drum- 
mond. He believed, and endeavoured, 
in a work displaying some learning and 
ingenuity, to convince others, that the 
history of our Saviour and his apostles 
was nothing more than a series of astro- 
nomico-mythological fables, construct- 
ed for the purpose of teaching some 
truths respecting the nature and situa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies. Some 
things his system had in common with 
the dreams of Volney, and in its gene- 
ral principles it bore a strong family 
resemblance to the mythical inter- 
pretations of sundry German thevlogi- 
ans; but upon the whole, I believe, it 
was generally allowed that it justly en- 
titled its author to the rank of sceptic 
par outrance. With these facts in my 
recollection, you may imagine my sur- 
prise, when I learned from the last 
number of the Quarterly Theological 
Review, that this same author has, in 
an elaborate work lately |. 1blished, en- 
tirely renounced his former system, and 
forsaken the principles upon which it 
was founded. He still appears to re- 
tain a fondness for the same line of 
study, and has merely changed the di- 
rection of his researches from the Ori- 
gin of Christianity to the Origin of Em- 
pires, States, and Cities. But either 
the arguments of the champions of 
truth whom his former work aroused, 
or, more probably, his own more ma- 
ture reflections and more complete in- 
vestigations, have taught him the true 
value of historic testimony. He has 
acquiesced in the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of the Sacred History, and 
even assumes it for his guide in his 
erudite and laborious investigations of 
the history of the most ancient ages. 
In a work which would seem entitled 
to vie with those of Bryant in profound 
research and ingenious reasoning, he 
has kept himself within the bounds of 
historic probability, and has only ven- 
tured to endeavour at filling up the 
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picture of which the grand outlines are 
strongly and clearly traced in the in- 
spired history of the Hebrew nation. 
Many of his inquiries tend strongly to 
confirm the Mosaic history of the ori- 
gin of mankind, while none are in con- 
tradiction to its positive authority. He 
himself adverts to “ changes which may 
have taken place within the last few 
years, in his own opinion,” honestly 
confesses that he has arrived at conclu- 
sions different from those published “in 
a work written some years ago,” and 
declares that “ there is not a sentence 
in this work, as far as I am aware, and 
as my intentions have led me, which 
can give the slightest offence to the 
strictest theologian.” 

Whether Sir W. Drummond is yet a 
Christian, does not appear from the 
brief analysis of his work which alone 
I have as yet had opportunity to con- 
sult. But it is certain that his progress 
in knowledge and sound reasoning has 
led him to grant all that a defender of 
Christianity need ask to enable him 
fairly and fully to prove the truth of 
the Gospel of Jesus. With the real 
infidel (if any such exist), with the 
cool, indifferent Deist, and with the lo- 
quacious and self-sufficient rational-re- 
ligionist, the Christian advocate has no 
chance of success, because he has no 
common ground on which to build. 
The wev sw is entirely wanting, since 
the former will deny, and the latter 
will explain away, every proof of re- 
velation. But with one who candidly 
admits the truth of the facts of Scrip- 
ture, the discussion becomes short and 
simple. Miracles and prophecy must 
be allowed, since they are supported 
by testimony of equal weight with that 


.in favour of any single fact related in 


the sacred volume. The existence of 
these once allowed, revelation of some 
kind or other follows almost of course; 
since some supernatural cause must be 
assigned, and no other can be given 
than the will of The Supreme. But 
those who are thus rendered, as it were, 
the accredited agents of the Deity, must 
be allowed to be entitled to all credence, 
since it is impossible that a Perfect Be- 
ing should support deceit and falsehood. 
Of course we arrive at the conclusion 
that the doctrines of the Bible are as 
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worthy of reception as its history, and 
that the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity are as credible (and surely if as 
credible, more necessary to be believed) 
as the history of the deluge, of the dis- 
persion, of the descents of Noah, or of 
the Israelitish nation. On these grounds 
we may, without extravagance, consi- 
der the triumph of truth in the case of 
Sir W. Drummond as nearly complete, 
whether his belief in Christianity be 
openly avowed or not, and consequent- 
ly we may add him to the number of 
witnesses to Christianity who give the 
most valuable kind of testimony, that 
of a convinced adversary. I say the 
most valuable, and in a case like the 
present few would be disposed to gain- 
say the assertion. Yet in a large ma- 
jority of instances, and especially in 
one class of great importance, that of 
the early converts to Christianity, the 
current of popular opinion is decidedly 
unfavourable to this kind of testimony. 
How few reflect upon the peculiar va- 
lue of the testimony of Paul, arising 
from the fact of his having been a per- 
secutor of that Gospel which he after- 
ward so zealously and so successfully 
preached! How few are there who do 
not prefer the half-hearted testimonies 
of a few pagan authors to the history 
of Christ and his disciples, which is in 
a manner contradicted by the whole 
lives and professions of the witnesses, 
to that strong evidence which is given 
by those who gave up every present 
advantage, and incurred all that this 
world counts terrible, because con- 
vinced themselves of the divine origin 
of Christianity! How many idle dis- 
putes have been waged concerning the 
genuineness of a small passage of Jose- 
phus respecting Christ, which, if it were 
genuine, would brand its author a fool 
and a hypocrite for not embracing 
Christianity, merely because the dis- 
putants thought the testimony of a 
stubborn Jew, who either continued 
such in spite of his own convictions, 
or else asserted what he did not be- 
lieve, of more value than that of hun- 
dreds and thousands of his country- 
men, who were willing to lay down 
their lives in proof of their veracity, 
and who testified the sincerity of their 
conviction by following it, in opposi- 
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tion to every worldly interest afid every 
earthly tie. Chalmers has well ac- 
counted for this general prejudice, when 
he observes: “ It is owing in a great 
measure to a lurking suspicion, which 
affects the testimony of the first writers 
on the side of Christianity, which often 
survives the strength of argument, and 
which it is often difficult to get rid of, 
even after it has been demonstrated to 
be completely unreasonable. There is, 
moreover, a sacredness attached to the 
subject, so long as it is under the pen 
of evangelists and fathers, and this 
very sacredness takes away from the 
freedom and confidence of the ar 
ment. The moment that it is taken 
up by a profane author, the spell which 
held the understanding in some degree 
in restraint is dissipated. We now 
tread on the more familiar ground of 
ordinary history, and the evidence for 
the truth of the Gospel appears more 
assimilated to that evidence which 
brings home to our conviction the par- 
ticulars of the Greek or Roman story.” 
The case of the testimony of ancient 
converts to Christianity is not exactly 
similar to that of modern testimony of 
the same kind. The former testimony 
is contrasted only with that of those who 
continue unbelievers: the latter with 
that of those who may be said to have 
inherited their faith. The former we 
undervalue, because we suspect the 
witnesses of inconstancy, of credulity, 
of imperfect information, or of the stu- 
dium partis: the latter we rate highly, 
because we know it to be free from all 
suspicion of the prejudices of educa- 
tion, of superstitious reverence for an- 
cient doctrines, or of undue credulity. 
In both cases we probably overshoot 
«the mark. Nevertheless, the very gene- 
ral diffusion of the prejudice in favour 
of testimony from enemies, and from 
those who have heretofore professed 
themselves as such, in itself confers a 
value on such testimony, and gives us 
abundant reason to rejoice in the open 
avowal of a change of sentiment in such 
individuals as a La Harpe or a Drum- 
mond. Even though they should not 
go the whole length of Christian belief, 
there is abundant reason for us to say 
in this instance—0O; ovx tors xa? juss 
torte muy ET Tie F. D. G, 
39 
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€or the Christian Journal. 
Mr. Eorror, 

‘+ Tam a constant reader of your 
journal, and am happy to find it the 
friend of benevolent and humane insti- 
tutions, as well as of the church. There 
is one subject on which 1 have long 
looked for a communication trom some 
one of your correspondents ; but as no- 
thing yet has appeared, I take the li- 
berty to suggest it myself. Nothing, 
relative to our church, is more to be 
lamented than the very inadequate 
support of many of its most pious, de- 
voted, and laborious clergymen. For 
the love they have to the cause, they 
go on, and perhaps spend a patrimo- 
nial estate, trusting im God for old age. 
Thus living in the humblest manner, 
and labouring with al their might to 
preserve and promote the church, they 
must inevitably come to poverty and 
old age together. When they are cap- 
able of no more labours, they will have 
nothing to subsist on. This is at the 
present the sure prospect of a number 
of the senior clergy of our own diocese. 
They may or may not be members 
of the widows’ and orphans’ society. 
If they are members, it is only a tax on 
them during life. Is not this an appal- 
ling prospect for the faithful minister ? 
He has been appointed to serve a small 
or a poor congregation ; and the small- 
ness of his congregation may not be ow- 
ing to any neglect or fault of his. True 
Christian affection exists between him 
and them, and both parties are equally 
averse to a separation. He must stay, 
with the sure prospect of want; or 
turn out, to spend his old age as a mis- 
sionary, and that with uncertain pros- 
pects. It is truly a melancholy sight 
to see an aged minister, with a larges 
and helpless family, living on so scanty. 
@ pittance as will hardly support life. 
It is truly pitiable to see those obliged 
‘to look mean, whose souls never stoop- 

ed toa mean action. 

Is there not a remedy for the evil of 
which [ complain? Other denomina- 
tions have a kind of sure provision in 
such. cases. ‘Fhe Methodists, whose 
funds are entirely at the disposal of the 
conference, have rules to equalize in 
some degree the income of their preach- 
ers, allowing for the expensiveness of 
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the different places they are in. And 
this, it will be seen by their book of 
discipline, is ample provision. This 
income is allowed to them when they 
are superannuated, and worn out with 
labour, The Moravians give to their 
clergy, in old age, a maintenance in 
what they call “ rest.” Other denomi- 
nations have, I believe, institutions 


operating to the same effect. The con- 


gregationalists of Connecticut have a 
fund for the assistance of those poor 
congregations which are unabie ¢o sup- 
port a minister: and by such means 
even the feeblest of their congregations 
may be supplied. None hold the cle- 
rical character more sacred than we do, 
or bind the clergy more exclusively to 
professional duty. Are not Episcopa- 
lians able to provide for the assistance 
of those clergymen who are employed 
in small and poor parishes, so as to 
make their situation more comfortable ? 
Could there not be a fund raised, or 
some other means devised, to effect this 
object? There are, I am persuaded, a 
number of charities now in successful 
operation, less important, and less de- 
serving of support than this would be. 
With the laudable zeal which is begin- 
ning to show itself for the education of 
young clergymen, ought there not to be 
united a due concern to provide the 
necessaries of life for those who have 
‘borne the burden and heat of the day ?” 
If some ef the wise and benevolent of 
our communion would take this subject 
up, something could be done greatly to 
meliorate the anxious feelings of some 
meritorious and good men, and strength- 
en their hands to prosecute their work. 
That some one of your correspondents 
will suggest a plan, is the hope of 
PAULUS, 
We cordially concur with our corres- 
pondent in regarding the subject which 
he so feelingly proposes, as a most in- 
teresting and important one. Could 
the present situation, and the prospects 
for the future support of their families, 
of many of our most exemplary, active, 
and useful clergymen, come home to 
the minds of the wealthy members of 
our communion, they would plead the 
cause with an eloquence not to be re- 
sisted. Talents and acquirements, de- 
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voted, from the best and purest mo- 
tives, to the hallowed cause of religion, 
and time appropriated to preparation 
for the good work, might, otherwise 
bestowed, have led at least to perfect 
ease, and perhaps to afiluence, of cir- 
cumstances. But the love of God, of 
his holy church, and of the souls of 
men, prevailed. And shall they who 
profess to serve that God, to honour 
that church, and to be not insensible to 
the value of those souls, look coldly on, 
and see the present privations of those 
who have devoted themselves to their 
cause, and the too certain prospect 
which they have of the future distress 
of their families ? ' 

The first duty suggested on this 
head, is, undoubtedly, provision by 
each parish for its pastor, in fair and 
liberal proportion to the means of its 
members. Let each father of a family 
ask to what amount he willingly con- 
tributes in securing for his children a 
temporal education, and worldly ac- 
complishments ; and compare with it 
what he does for securing their guid- 
ance in those paths of heavenly wis- 
dom which tend to the salvation of 
their souls. Let each one count the 
cost of those pursuits and pastimes 
which minister only to their interests 
or their pleasures here; and then of 
those exertions which they make for 
spiritual and eternal good. A sad de- 
ficiency, we fear, will be found to be 
remedied. 

We think that our correspondent has 
spoken too lightly of neglect, on the 
part of the clergy, of subscribing to the 
fund of the corporation for the relief of 
widows and children of clergymen. 
They should consider it a bounden 
duty to secure, in this way, the bene- 
fits of that excellent institution to their 
families; and we can hardly conceive 
of a case in which a little judicious ma- 
nagement will not admit of the requi- 
site appropriation of eight dollars per. 
annum. At least, there surely cannot 
be a congregation who cannot, and 
who will not gladly, enable their pastor 
thus to lay up in store for his family 
some comfort against the time of their 
being bereft of his providing care. Nor 
is it, perhaps, as generally known as it 
should be, that there is in our diocese, 


and in several others, a fund of this de- 
scription, carefully and prudently ma- 
naged, in which the contributions of 
the benevolent will go to relieve the 
aching heart of many a widow, and 
many an orphan, left by those whose’ 
lives have been spent in ministering to 
the spiritual and eternal welfare of 
their fellow-men. 

But supposing that parishes did their’ 
duty towards their pastors, and that the 
clergy generally secured for their wi- 
dows and children an interest in the 
funds provided for their benefit; there 
would still remain cases calling for the 
beneficence of all who wish well to re- 
ligion and the church. There are small 
and poor parishes, who, with all their 
efforts, can hardly find even the neces- 
saries of life for the families of their 
pastors; and there are aged, infirm, 
and disabled clergymen, whose cures 
must be served by those more capable 
of labour; and these last, of course,’ 
must depend upon the contributions of" 
the parish. 

For remedy in these cases, so loudly 
demanded byChristian piety and Chris- 
tian sympathy, we would, with our cor- 
respondent, invite farther suggestions. 
A few methods occur at present to our’ 
minds. 

Might there not be a fund raised, si- 
milar to those for the relief of widows 
and children, in which, by certain an- 
nual payments, the clergy might secure 
an interest for themselves after a cer- 
tain period of life, or in case of being 
disabled by sickness or otherwise? The: 
main dependence here would of course 
be on a capital, to be raised by the pi- 
ous liberality of the community. But 
could the exercise of this be doubted ? 

Might not every parish commence, 
at once, a fund to be raised by annual 
appropriations, and the proceeds to be 
held sacred to the relief of the clergy- 
man of the parish, when his age or disa- 
bility shall render necessary the support 
of an assistant? The interest, when the 
case does not exist, to be applied to 
the increase of the capital. 

There is in the city of New-York 
a board of trustees, styled “ the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Society for Promot- 
ing Religion and Learning in the State 
of New-York,” holding funds for vari- 
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ous religious purposes. Might not the 
liberal of our communion in this dio- 
cese enable that society, by special con- 
tributions to that purpose, to extend 
such relief as may be required to me- 
ritorious and indigent clergymen ? 

We repeat, that we should rejoice to 
see this subject arrest the attention of 
the members of our communion. Pri- 
vations and distresses, especially in old 
age and sickness, are often experienced 
by the most worthy clergymen, which 
ought not to be allowed in a church so 
competent to relieve them. 

eE=on= 
To the Editor of the Christian Journal. 
Sir, 

Iw the communication of E. R. for 
the September Journal, upon the sub- 
fect of “a free church,” are many ex- 
cellent suggestions, but the writer does 
not seem to be aware of all the diffi- 
culties in establishing such an institu- 
tion, or very particularly acquainted 
with the genius of the inhabitants of 
New-York. A free church might be 
erected and sustained, could sufficient 
funds be procured for the purpose: 
and possibly were there committees 
appointed in each Episcopal congre- 
gation to solicit donations for the ob- 
ject, agreeable to the suggestion of E. 
R, asum might be raised equal to the 
expense of building a very plain edifice 
for such a church. Yet the calls upon 
the liberality of the citizens of New- 
York, from every quarter of the United 
States, are so constant, that this is ex- 
tremely doubtful ; and even if this could 
be effected, another difficulty arises— 
ways and means to support a rector, 
and to defray other incidental expenses, 
There is no “ domestic missionary so- 
ciety,” nor would it be easy to bring 
one into existence, of sufficient funds 
to sustain such a burden. To depend 
upon the voluntary contributions or 
subscriptions of those who were at- 
tendants, even if they were not of the 
poorer class, as contemplated, would 
be worse than useless. But few men 
are so generous as to be willing to pay 
for privileges, when they can enjoy 
them for nothing; and it has always 
been found, wherever the experiment 
bas been made, that individuals who 
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would cheerfully pay twenty dollars 
for the yearly rent of a pew, thought 
themselves very liberal in paying one 
fourth of that sum to the salary of their 
rector, the pews of whose church were 
Sree. And were such an institution to 
depend upon the annual or quarterly 
contributions .of Episcopalians gene- 
rally throughout the city, it requires 
but little reflection to see that its sup- 
port would still be precarious. After 
a church of this kind had been erect- 
ed, would the several vestries of the 
city who have the means, unite in 
bearing the expenses necessary to sus- 
tain it, no difficulty then,would arise 
on this score: but without something 
like general and united efforts, a free 
church can never be supported, unless, 
in the first place, richly endowed by 
individual munificence, of which there 
appears no prospect at the present. 
But were there no obstacles in the 
way of erecting and maintaining a free 
church, I am confident that the good 
effects to result from such an institu- 
tion have been much overrated; and 
besides, there are evils to be antici- 
pated, of which your correspondent is 
not conscious. In the first place, the 
good effects to result from such an in- 
stitution have been overrated. At the 
south, the line between the higher and 
lower classes in the community is dis- 
tinct and broad; the poor man does 
not aspire to a level with his rich 
neighbour, and does not spurn his 
bounty because it is gratuitous; hence 
a free church may answer a good end 
in Charleston. It is not so in New- 
York : lines of distinction are no where 
definitive ; the poor aspire to the same 
importance with the rich, and are al- 
ways jealous of their superiority: any 
thing therefore that goes to create a 
marked distinction between them, is 
considered highly invidious, and the 
poor repel the proffers of advantage 
from institutions of benevolence, solely 
because the acceptance of them would 
seem to place them in an humbler sta- 
tion than their ambition allows them 
to admit—at a point of which they are 
always in dread, though far above it— 
a state of degradation. These facts 
have been very strikingly illustrated in 
the establishment and progress of the 
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free schools in the city of New-York. 
Those institutions were intended to af- 
ford instruction without charges to the 
children of all who were not able to pay 
for tuition at other schools; but, by a 
very few years’ trial, it has been found 
that their object was but half accom- 
plished, and that to effect it, an entire 
new modelling of their whole system 
and plan was necessary ; that not only 
the idea of gratuitous instruction for 
their children was odious with a nu- 
merous and perhaps the most import- 
ant class to be benefited, but that the 
very name of free school was revolt- 
ing. To remedy the evil, the trustees 
have both fixed moderate prices of tui- 
tion, and changed the name to that of 
“ Public Schools.” 

The same causes which have here 
been brought to view, would operate 
to prevent, in a great measure, the 
good effects of a free church. The 
greater proportion of the poorer classes 
would shun it because it was free. 
Some worthy individuals who remove 
from the country to the city, and some 
who have always been inhabitants of 
the city, now reduced to penury, have 
indeed sufficient humility to be rejoiced 
at such an opportunity of attending on 
the services of the Episcopal Church ; 
but these are thinly scattered in all 
quarters of the city, and could no where 
be concentrated so as to form a congre- 
gation considerable in numbers. Hence 
the only practicable way of supplying 
them with the worship of the church on 
the method proposed, is by the erec- 
tion of small chapels in different parts 
of the city, which should alternately 
have the services of a missionary ap- 
pointed for this purpose. By this means 
some good might unquestionably be 
done—some well-meaning individuals 
saved from “ abduction,” an evil from 
which we have always to guard the 
members of our church. If, however, 
ene church of a respectable size were 
erected for the benefit of the poor, the 
object might in some measure be at- 
tained, not by making the pews free, 
but in pursuance of the same principle 
which originated the judicious regula- 
tions recently adopted by the trustees 


of our public schools, by putting them ° 


at a low rent, and proportionate to the 
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ability of those who wished to occupy 
them. A church of this description in 
more than one part of the city, would 
soon have a crowded congregation, and 
of that class of people in moderate cir- 
cumstances, or of the really indigent, 
from whom most of piety and devotion 
are to be expected. In an institution of 
this kind, the evils to be anticipated 
from a church, the pews of which were 
absolutely free for all, black or white, 
cleanly or filthy, sober or inebriated, 
would be prevented : for that there are 
evils, as I have said before, to be anti- 
cipated from a church altogether free, 
cannot be disguised: some are-too gross 
to be farther hinted at; others, as only 
inconveniences, producing slight disor- 
ders, such as strife for the best seats, 
the difficulty of locating books in any, 
and the like, may be endured. But it 
is much to be feared that a free Epis- 
copal church, in so large a commercial 
city as New-York, where there are al- 
ways so many strangers and so many 
idle people, who on Sunday spend half 
an hour in one place and half that time 
in another, will always have a moving 
congregation, which so far from being 
the same two Sundays in succession, 
will not be the same at the commence- 
ment and conclusion of divine service 
for one half day, and thus a continual 
passing in and out, that would interrupt 
the order of public worship, and often 
deprive those of seats who would be 
constant attendants : and it is still more 
to be feared that such a church, like 
almost every other free place of public 
worship in the city, would become the 
rallying point of the rabble. There 
can no means be provided tu prevent 
these mischievous results. Hence it is 
problematical with very many of the 
best friends of the Episcopal Church, 
whether, under all circumstances, an 
institution on the plan of your corres- 
pondent is desirable or not for the 
city of New-York. Yours, &c. 

HOOKER. 

EE 
Scrap. 

Dissimulation is but a faint kind of po- 
licy or wisdom ; for it asketh a strong wit 
and a strong heart to know when to tell 
the truth, and to do it; therefore, it is the 
weaker sort of politicians that are the 
greatest dissemblers.— Lord Bacon. 











310 Visit to the Syrian Christians in India, 


Account of a Visit to the Syrian Chris- 
tians in India, contained in an Ex- 
tract from a Letter addressed by the 
Rev. W. H. Mill, Principal of Bi- 
shop’s College, to the Secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, dated 
Ajmeer, July 29, 1822. 


Berne supplied with letters from his 
lordship (the bishop) to Cochin, and to 
Archdeacon Barnes at Bombay, I em- 
barked at the end of October last year, 
and arrived at the former port in No- 
vember, with the intention of visiting 
the Christians of St. Thomas, as they 
have been very generally called in the 
interior. 

A church subsisting like theirs, if 
not from the apostolical age, (a tradi- 
tion justly suspected, ) at least from the 
ages immediately succeeding, whose 
members have been recognized as a 
distinct and respected class of the com- 
munity, in the very heart of Hinduism, 
for more than fifteen ceuturies, is a 
phenomenon which cannot but claim 
the attention of every one engaged in 
the propagation of the Gospel in this 
country; and is itself a most satisfac- 
tory answer to the many who contend, 
that its permanent reception by any 
class of respectable natives is an im- 
possibility. 

The Christians of St. Thomas, 
though evidently Indians themselves 
in origin, as in complexion and lan- 
guage (which is the Malayalim,) have 
received their orders, with their litur- 
gies and ecclesiastical traditions, from 
the more ancient parent church in 
Syria. Accordingly (notwithstanding 
the inaccurate later rumours concern- 
ing them, which seem with many to 
have superseded the excellent and la- 
borious accounts of their former his- 
tory, given by Dr. Michael Geddes, 
and by La Croze) they resemble, in 
their form of government, every other 
ancient church of which we have any 
knowledge, by which Christianity has 
been planted in the midst of idolaters : 
neither in the three orders (to which 
they have superadded many of con- 
fessedly inferior authority) do they 
differ from the Western church, except 
that the deacons exercise fewer of the 
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proper functions of the catanars, or 
presbyters, than custom has allowed 
them among us. It were happy, if 
with this apostolical regimen, of which 
they are most carefully tenacious, they 
had preserved uniformly unimpaired 
the fundamental articles of the Chris- 
tian faith; but the unhappy disputes 
respecting the person and natures of 
our Lord, which beginning with verbal 
questions, ended with dividing the Ori- 
ental churches into two opposite erro- 
neous confessions, have extended their 
evil influence to the church in Malabar. 
It is evident, from the accounts that La 
Croze has detailed with his usual can- 
dour and sagacity, that at the time 
when the Portuguese were forcing the 
Romish tenets upon them, they were, 
like the see of Babylon to which they 
adhered, Nestorian. And it is evident 
also, that those bishops and priests 
from Syria, by whose assistance, half 
a century after, they were enabled, for 
the greater part, to throw off that usur- 
pation, and recover their ancient eccle- 
siastical independence, were from the 
see of Antioch, the most opposed to 
that heresy, being Jacobites. And this 
is accordingly the creed of all the inde- 
pendent parts of the Syro-Malabric 
church at this day, who are under a 
metropolitan bishop of their own na- 
tion. These correspond with the church 
in Antioch: like them, have the anti- 
catholic expression (to say the least) 
in use, of the two natures forming one 
nature, and unanimously hold the Nes- 
torian duality of persons in the utmost 
detestation. The other great division 
of this church, who remain under sub- 
jection to the see of Rome, though they 


_have still priests of their own nation, 


and their liturgy in Syriac, printed at 
Rome for their use, have all their su- 
perior governors sent to them from 
Europe, and are in a singular state of 
schism ; the Portuguese archbishop of 
Cranganore, as suffragan of Goa, still 
claiming them as his charge; while this 
right is denied by the Propaganda So- 
ciety at Rome, who have constantly 
sent out Italian vicars apostolic, and 
now latterly an Irish bishop, residing 
at Verapoli, to rule them. These un- 
fortunate churches, still sufficiently 
proud of their ancient character to feel 
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their present degradation, yet under 
the terror of the exclusive pretensions 
to catholicism and infallibility, submit 
partly to the one, partly to the other, 
of these opposite claimants. 

It is the former and happier division 
of this singular people to whom we look 
with the greatest interest and hope, as 
those whose recovery and rise to their 
early primitive character will, as we 
may confidently expect, bring with it 
the emancipation of the rest. From 
their venerable metropolitan, Mar Dio- 
nysius, who is exerting himself in vari- 
ous ways for the improvement of his 
clergy and people, I had the happiness 
of hearing very warm expressions of 
respect and attachment to the Church 
of England and our late regretted bi- 
shop, whose interviews with himself, 
and mutual presents, he evidently re- 
membered with great satisfaction. 

The persons to whom I was chiefly 
indebted for my intercourse, both with 
the priests and laity of this extraordi- 
nary people, (of whose Indian language 
I was ignorant, ) were three clergymen 
of the Church of England, resident at 
Cottayam, in Travancore, and actively 
employed in superintending the college 
and the parochial schools; the former 
of which, by the grant of the heathen 
government of that country ; the latter, 
by the desire and contribution of these 
Christians themselves, have been re- 
cently established in their community. 
Singular as such a superintendence 
may appear, and almost unprecedent- 
ed, there is nothing in it, as exercised 
by these clergymen, which opposes the 
order, either of that episcopal church 
they visit, or, as far as I am capable 
of judging, of that to which they them- 
selves belong. Fof the former, they 
certainly do nothing but by the express 
sanction of the metropolitan consulting 
and employing them: their use of the 
Anglican service for themselves and 
families at one of his chapels, is agree- 
able to the Catholic practice of these 
Christians, (who allowed the same 250 
years ago to the Portuguese priests as 
to persons rightly and canonically or- 
dained, even while they were resisting 
their usurpations,) and: is totally un- 
connected with any purpose of obtrud- 
ing even that liturgy upon the Syrian 
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Church ; while their conduct, with re- 
spect to those parts of the Syrian ritual 
and practice which all Protestants must 
condemn, is that of silence, which, with- 
ont the appearance of approval, leaves. 
it to the gradual influence of the know- 
ledge now disseminating itself, to un- 
dermine, and at length, by regular au- 
thority to remove them. For the Jat- 
ter, which involves the more immedi- 
ate and far more sacred duty of the 
two, though no opportunity for the 
display of this has yet existed in this 
native government, without the com- 
pany’s territory, and the limits of the 
operation of our Indian church esta- 
blishment hitherto, yet J believe they 
fully acknowledge the episcopal rela- 
tion and jurisdiction to which they, 
equally with myself, or with any chap- 
lain of the company, are spiritually 
subject. 

In stating these points respecting 
the Syro-Indian Church, I do little 
more than repeat what I had before 
stated at greater length to Bishop 
Middleton ; and it is not amongst the 
least of the losses that I have sustained 
from his lamented and unforeseen de- 
parture, that I have been deprived of 
hearing from himself an opinion on 
these subjects; on some of which he 
alone was competent to “ecide, and on 
all of which his interest in this people, 
and extensive acquaintance with their 
concerns, ancient and modern, enabled 
him to decide so well. 

=—_S—= 
For the Christian Journal. 
Messrs. Evirons, 

I have lately seen two statements of the 
number of deacons ordained by the bi- 
shops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States. Neither of them 
were complete. I take the liberty to offer 
the following list, extending from the 
30th July, 1825, to the S0th July, 1826 :— 

In New-York—by Bishop White, for Bi- 
shop Hobart, July 31, 1825, B. Holmes, O. 
V.Howell; by Bishop Hobart, October 21, 
J. R. Youngs ; November 13, N.S. Adams, 
A. Bennet; December 23, J. M‘Carty, J. 
L. Harrison ; January 4, J. A. Stone; April 
12, S.Seabury, J. A. Clark, W. M. Weber; 
May 2, S. Pyne, E. Davis; July 12, E. D. 
Griffin, W. L. Keese, A. H. Crosby; July 
18, Es Williams ; all of the state of New- 
York. ‘T'otal 17. 

In Virginia—by Bishop Moore, August 
21, W. Lee; November 25, I. Brooke, J. 
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I. Wheat; December 12, W. D. Cairnes, 

W. L. Marshall, W. Jones; July 16, J. 

Qrammer, B. O. Piers, H. Aisquith, L. H. 

Johns: 3 of Maryland, 1 of New-York, 1 of 

Kentucky, 5 of Virginia and District of 

Columbia. Total 10. 

In Pennsylvania—by Bishop White, Oc- 
tober 25, J. B. Clemson, C. I. Good, D. C. 
Page; October 30, G. W. Ridgley; De- 
eember 23, J. Davis, J. Ward; May 9, W. 
R. Bowman: 1 of Kentucky, 1 of North- 
Carolina. Total 7. 

In Eastern Diocese—by Bishop Gris- 
wold, October 23, M. Bingham, L. M‘Do- 
nald; April 12, R. Peck; April 23, J. 
Bristed; May 17, S. Douglass, B.C. C. 
Parker: 3 of New-York. Total 6. 

In Connecticut—by Bishop Brownell, 
September 6, J.D. Clark ; January 4, J.W. 
Cloud ; June 17, E. M. P. Wells, 1. W. Coit: 
1 of Vermont, 1 of Mississippi. ‘T'otal 4.4 

In Ohio—by Bishop Chase, June 7, C. P. 
Bronson, W. Sparrow ; June 11, G. M‘Mil- 
lin. Total 3. 

In North-Carolina—by Bishop Ravens- 
croft, October 16, J. H. Otey; April 3d, 
P. B. Wiley. Total 2. 

In Maryland—by Bishop Kemp, May 24, 
M. Harris. 

Hence it appears that jiffy were ordain- 
ed deacons within the year ending July 
30, 1826, of whom twenty-one were of the 
state of New-York, five of Pennsylvania, 
Jive of Virginia and District of Columbia, 
five of Maryland, two of Kentucky, two 
of Ohio, one of Vermont, one of Massa- 
chusetts, one of Mississippi, and seven un- 
known. Ten of the abave were of the 
General Theological Seminary. Four other 
gentlemen from that institution have been 
since ordained. 

A writer in the Washington Theologi- 
cal Repertory, signing A. E., is requested 
to examine the above. S 

—_—-—— 
Acknowledgment. 

The librarian of the General Theologi- 
cal Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, acknow- 
ledges the receipt of the following dona- 
tions to the library during the months of 
June, July, and August, 1826. 

From John Pintard, Esq.; Venerabilis Be- 
dz opera omnia, 8 tom. folio; Erasmi 
Novum Testamentum, ed. 3tia, folio; 
Keith’s History of Church and State in 
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Scotland, folio; Wake’s State of the 
Church and Clergy of England, folio. 
From the Rev. Benjamin T. Onderdonk, 
D. D.; Lempriere’s Biographical Dic- 

tionary, 2 vols. 8vo. 

From the Rev. Samuel R. Johnson; Mant’s 
Sermons, 3 vols. 8vo. 

From the Rev. John A. Hicks; Buchanani 
Rerum Scoticarum Historia, 8vo.; Mo- 
rus de Officiis, 8vo.;' Principes de l’Elo- 
quence de Marmontel, 8vo. 

From Richard Whittingham; 3 vols. 8vo. 
and 1 vol. 12mo. 


From A. C. Magruder, Esq. of Annapolis, 


Maryland; in octavo—Leland’s Neces- 
sity of Revelation, 2 vols.; Pearce’s 
Sermons, 4 vols.; Churchman Armed, 
3 vols.; Rambach’s Meditations, 2 vols.; 
Alison on Taste, 1 vol.; Stewart’s Phi- 
losophy, 2 vols.; Snape’s Sermons, 3 
vols.; Lowth’s Isaiah, 1 vol.; Jewel’s 


Apology, 1 vol.; Mallet’s Northern An- * 


tiquities, 2 vols.; Sturm’s Reflections, 
1 vol.; Chapham’s Christian’s Defence, 
1 vol.; Irving’s Orations, 1 vol.; Hurd 
on Prophecies, 1 vol.; Cuvier’s Theory 
of the Earth, 1 vol.; Pearson on Paley’s 
Morals, 1 vol.; English Harmony of the 
Gospels, 1 vol.; Cicero on the Nature 
of the Gods, 1 vol.; Nares on the Three 
Creeds, lL vol. In duodecimo—Dacier’s 
Plato, 2 vols.; M‘Laurin’s Sermons, 
1 vol.; Chalmers’s Works, 3 vols.; Dick 
and Parry on Inspiration, 1 vol.; Scou- 
gal’s Works, 1 vol.; Grotius de Veri- 
tate, 1 vol.; Edwards on Religious Af- 
fections, 1 vol.; Charnock on Provi- 
dence, 1 vol.; Cecil’s Memoirs of New- 
ton, 1 vol.; Buchanan’s Works, 1 vol.; 
Fuller’s Gospel worthy of all Accepta- 
tion, 1 vol.; Verham’s Astro-Theology, 
Rotheram on Faith, Modern Characters, 
Fowler on the Design of Christianity, 
Horne on Missions, Locke and Bacon’s 
Essays, Fenelon on the Existence of God. 
=a 
For men to judge of their condition by 
the decrees of God, which are hid from 
us, and not by his word, which is near us 
and in our hearts, is as if a man, wander- 
ing in the wide sea in a dark night, when 
the heaven is cloude@ about him, should 
yet resolve to steer his course by the stars, 
which he cannot see, and peglect the com- 
pass which is at hand, and would afford 
him a much better and more certain di- 
rection. 





NOTICE. 
Another Vindication of Bishop Hobart from the Attacks of the Theological Quarterly Review. 


When we were about putting to press the present number of our Journal, we were 
of opinion that it would occupy too much space to reprint the entire English review 
of Bishop Hobart’s sermon: and a notice of it, containing only extracts, was accord- 
ingly given as our first article. On farther consideration however, since that article 
was printed off, we have determined to enlarge this number, and to insert the whole 
review, together with a more full refutation of its contents. Considering the intrinsic 
interest of the subject, and the eminent standing of the individual assuiled, we think 


our readers will be gratified by a further notice of this indecorous reviewer. 
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From the Quarterly Theological Review, for June, 1826. 


The United States of America compared with some Eurofiean 
Countries, particularly England, in a Discourse delivered in 
Trinity Church, in the City of New-York, October, 1825. With 
an Introduction and Notes. By the Right Rev. Joun Henny 
Honart, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the State of New-York. 8vo. pp. 56. 2s, London. Miller. 
1826, 


Ws are most reluctantly compelled to believe that England has 
given some irreparable offence to America ; that all our old habits 
of friendship, our ties of blood, our mutual public interests, our 
common language, freedom, and faith, are but bands of flax; and 
that genuine reconciliation is impossible. 

Something of this might have been allowable, while the British 
sword was yet scarcely sheathed. But it has been now laid up in 
the rust of ten years; our navy on the lakes is turned into fishing 
boats ; our garrisons are recruited by veterans from Chelsea; and 
the high road from London to Quebec is through New-York. 

Dr. Hobart’s pamphlet is, we wil) acknowledge, our strongest 
ground for this painful conviction; for we can account for the 
existence of such a document from such a person, but on the sup- 
Position of a national antipathy equally melancholy and irreconcila- 
ble. We have here a man of gentlemanlike habits,—nay, of con- 
siderable intelligence,—nay, of the sacred profession—nay, of 
Episcopal rank, actually signalizing his first appearance in the 
American pulpit, on his return from the hospitality and» marked 
attentions of the British Clergy, by a laboured, most unmeasured, 
and most unfounded attack on the Established Church of England. 

We can account for_this extraordinary proceeding on no othef 
principle, than that of some of those stern public necessities to 
which all the minor morals must now and then give way. If Dr. 
Hobart has been unhappily placed in the formidable alternative of 
sacrificing the conventional honour of society, and the still more 
delicate honour of his cloth, to the sovereign mandate of his majesty 
the mob; we must lament that he should have been so tried. But 
still more repugnantly should we believe, that Dr. Hobart had 
volunteered this offensive publication ; that he had been thinking 
only of a vulgar flourish to announce his arrival in America; and 
that any unfortunate eagerness to grasp the contemptible popularity 
attached to libelling England, should have betrayed him into a 
flimsy and fantastic declamation, stiffened out with charges, which, 
if he had not examined, it was rashness and presumption in him to 
mention; and which, if he had examined, and even found to be 
true, he should have been the last man to mention. e 

Things like this may do well enough for the regular trading 
politician, the struggler for some paltry name to be held on the 
wretched tenure of popular caprice, the thorough tool of rabble 
tyranny, exhibiting his fitness for servitude by his suppleness of 
prostration; for men like Mr. Walsh, who finding that the public 
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feeling is against the truth, wrest the truth to the public feeling, 
not merely swallow their words, but substitute others in their room, 
and with true party devotion discover, the moment they have 
reached their own side of the Atlantic, that England, their once 
lauded and magnified England, is a nation of paupers and pre- 
tenders. But why this humiliation might not have been escaped 
by a Churchman is beyond our conjecture. ‘To have sold a few 
more copies of a sinking journal, or even to have been carried on 
the necks of a rabble from the hustings into the Congress, to have 
had thenceforth the licence to make a three days’ harangue against 
every other nation of the civilized world, and dream of such im- 
mortality as awaits the civic virtues of a Jefferson or a Monroe, 
may be potent temptations to the New-York soul. But we are 
not aware that those temptations, resistless as they are, lie exactly 
in the way of a Protestant Episcopal Divine. Visions of political 
glory may flit before his eye, but the vista of possession is too re- 
mote to be reached in the present generation; for sale he has no- 
thing but his sermons; and as for the immortality of such men as 
Jefferson and Monroe, their bankrupicy and obscurity in this age 
must be felt by a man of Dr. [obart’s sagacity but ominous evi- 
dences of their heirship of honour in any age to come. 

Or, was this deprecation ef our Church designed for the pas- 
toral edification of his own, as his pamphict seems to say? Here 
again we find ourselves utterly at a loss. ‘Fhe cui dono rises up in 
in our way. Did he find his congregation becoming migratory, and 
transmitting itself by the packet to the fancied superiority of the 
English Establishment? No. Or, did he discover that the spirit 
of Episcopacy in America would derive new purity from the an- 
nouncement, that the great parent Church of England had fallen 
into gross decay? Impossible. Or, could he have conceived, that, 
in the midst of his crowd of native sects, all fiercely jealous of the 
Church, the declaration that the principles of Episcopacy were 
fallible, worldly, and incapable of resisting rapid and rancorous 
corruption, would tend to raise them in the Americaneye? None 
of those suppositions will release him. He lies under the painful 
responsibility of having done, in his gravest mood, an act which 
nothing but the hottest partizanship could palliate; or of the still 
more painful charge of ignorance, where truth lay before him; 
and of thoughtlessness, where the natural movement of the mind 
would have been kindly recollection. But where was the neces- 
sity for this topic at all? Here is a man returning to his country 
after an absence of years. We greatly question whether among 
ourselves the most inveterate public haranguer, the most vigorous 
trafficker in political verbiage, the most bowed down lover of 
popularity, would not, at his first step on the threshold of his home, 
have found a hundred topics that flung politics aside. The “ Do- 

»mus et placens uxor’”’ might have harmlessly withdrawn the most 
devoted of patriots from the grand duty of enlightening the popu- 
lace on the crimes of “ Church and State ;”” and even if no natural 
and sacred gratitude for preservation in distant lands, or in the 
world of waters that lay between—ip escape from the common 
hazards of life and climate, “ the arrow that flicth by day, and the 
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pestilence that walketh in darknesss,” had formed his first feelings, 
he might have given himself the indulgence of a momentary re- 
spite from the passions and exasperations of:party oratory. Yet we 
have in Dr. Hobart, a clergyman stepping from the very shore to 
the pulpit, brimfull of the-most unfortunate opinions on our affairs ; 
laying upon his cushion, for a sermon, a political pamphlet ; and 
calling upon his congregation to rejoice in the superiority of their 
obscure Church over the fallen and decrepit grandeur of the mighty 
Church of Engiand. 

What.we may think of the preacher who could thus employ 
himself, we need not say; but we are entitled to draw from ita 
higher moral, and thank heaven, that we are not -yet the slaves of 
democracy. 

Democracy is, all over the world, the most jealous cf masters; 
the despotism of the mob differs from the despotism of the indi- 
vidual only in its being more intense and inevitable, in its deeper 
ignorance and its more remorseless execution. What it is in its 
day of angry power we have seen, and possibly must be prepared 
to see again. We are no panegyrists of the offences of thrones; 
yet we cannot but remember that even the Bastille, odious as it 
deservedly was to every friend of the common rights of our nature, 
contained at its fall but eight prisoners, and in its whole duration 
but three hundred! The single year of mob government and 
Robespierre threw two hundred and fifty thousand families into 
prison, from which the noblest, most sacred, and most learned, 
were released only by proclaimed and open massacre! 

This was the power of the multitude, undegraded.by the pomps 
of courts and establishments—when the red cap and the sabre out- 
‘blazed the old glittering abominations of crown and sceptre; and 
atheism, equality, and bloodshed sat upon the popular throne, like 
three Fates spinning and cutting off the threads of empires. 

In the almost boundless world of America this influence may 
not have been yet compressed into ruinous energy. The popula- 
tion is yet a scanty stream in a mighty bed, and all its foamings and 
swellings are but wasted on its interminable shore. It is a potential 
agency, that requires resistance for its vigorous display, and can 
do nothing when its realm is emptiness and solitude. Its emblem 
might be found in the * evil spirit” of Milton, partially forgetting 
his fixed evil and native hostility when once loose on the wing 
among the endless bowers, and purple mountains, and fresh streams 
of the new creation; but when the hour of this vagrancy was done, 
and he was again within his narrower world, bursting out into his 
old malignity, burning with his inveterate passions, and marshalling 
his legionary strength against the peace of God and man. Yet the 
influence of this formidable power in America has already gone 
the length of placing every public man under mental duress. It 
is painfully obvious, that to please the populace is the high road to 
authority. The honourable minds in its legislature are rendered 
impotent by the most trivial displeasure in the streets; and from the 
highest reputations to the lowest (a few excepted) there isa readi- 
ness to abandon declared opinions, previous rules of conduct, and 
all that we understand by the name of public pledges, strange ip 
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our eyes, and unaccountable on any other principle. Popularity 
is there the supreme good, the twenty thousand of the wheel ; that 
*“ richest and golden merchandize,” that justifies every man’s ven- 
ture and submission to all the capricious fluctuations of the public 
wave and wind. It is this that has compelled so respectable a man 
as Dr. Hobart to consult its will, even in his absence, by gleaning 
up “abuses” palatable to the popular taste, and by employing his 
first moment of return, to assure his countrymen that he is just the 
same man as when he first placed his foot on the deck ; that his 
native prejudices are not diminished by a grain ; and that neither 
the brilliancy of France, nor the classic glories of Italy, nor the 
hereditary wisdom, power, and prudence of England, have shaken 
his inborn admiration of the land of swamp, the yellow fever, and 
universal suffrage. 

But the majn effort is to prove that he is not Britainized ; and 
for his proof he has given the “ experimentum crucis,” the irresist- 
ible evidence of an ultra American zeal; by an attack upon that 
Protestant Establishment, which se might be expected to deeply 
venerate ; and which is, of all our great national institutions, the 
most endeared and hallowed to us by time, by its connexion with 
our freedom, and by its solemn accordance with the faith in which 
we live and die. 

It would be a curious speculation to inquire why this anti- 
English feeling should be the hire of popularity. But the subject 
does not lie in our way, and it is not worth while to pursue it among 
the underwood and weeds of faction. We are concerned only with 
the fact, that the living generation of the United States have been 
pleased to adopt a very fretful temperament in all that touches on 
England. ‘This runs through all the gradations of public uttere 
ance. The President’s annual exposé, long enough to take a year 
to compose and another to understand, omits no“opportunity of 
querulousness ; even in its best temper it is decorously angry and 
pacifically quarrelsome. But when an occasion can be made, the 
whole virtuous vigour of the transatlantic soul is poured out at 
once, the diplomatist swells into the orator, and his eloquence is 
a perfect Niagara, a foaming flood of indignant grief and turbulent 
patriotism. ‘The Reviewer, Quarterly, Monthly, or Weekly, can- 
vasses for readers on the same principle, and woe be to the English 
authorship that falls under the indigenous pen. The newspaper 
placards itself into reputation on its righteous horror of the “ tyrants 
of the seas.” Without England the whole school of American 
rhetoric would lose its livelihood, its pabulum vite, the very mar- 
row of its metaphors. It would perish like a mouse in an ex- 
hausted receiver; or die like a gentleman of fashion, of having 
nothing to do. 

Why this formidable distaste to us and ours should exist we 
dare scarcely ask. In what part of our settled opulence, or gener- 
ous and vast supremacy, or acknowledged literary preeminence, 
or free constitution, alike superior to individual tyranny, and the 
rashness, sullen absurdity, and wild and implacable domination of 
a mob, the fatal fount of those waters of bitterness lies, we must 
leave to the Americans themselves to say. Some part of it has 
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been attributed to our tourists. But this we cannot comprehend : 
they were the very men after the transatlantic heart, the elect, to 
whom the call of the land of republicanism and cheep legislation 
would have gone forth, and plucked out of an unregenerate and 
peerage-burdened realm. They were no highborn personages, 
no hereditary haters of rabble presumption, and likely to be shocked 
by the easy familiarity of the Jand where the footman disdains every 
thing but his wages, and the scavenger shoulders the president 
from the wall ;—no English ecclesiastics, accustomed to the grave 
@corum and temperate doctrines of the Established Church, and 
liable to be startled by the miserable mixwre of ignorance and 
folly, gloomy ferocity, and giddy rant that characterize fanaticism 
by law ;—no fastidious men of literary name, accustomed to the 
requisitions and refinements of English lettered society, and alien- 
able by the perversion of our language, and by a perpetual, indi- 
gent imitation of our authorship, furious at being found out, yet 
compelled to live on this clandestine plunder, or die of inanition.— 
They were no English gentlemen, men of feeling and delicacy, ac- 
complished in the knowledge and graceful habits of English life, 
and repellable by the tavern existence of America; by captains 
and colonels serving out their own gin; by jndges of the land re- 
laxing from their professional labours, in rifle practice for their 
next duel; by the public slave markets; by the zougings, scalp- 
ings, and other abundant and brilliant proofs of the forest blood and 
Indian inheritance of the virgin soil of Liberty ! 

Quite the contrary. They were toa man, Reformers of the 
first water, pure Republicans, shrinking in every fibre of their en- 
lightened sensibilities from the inveterate despotism of the British 
Constitution! Men starting up from the depths of life, unpolluted 
by aristocratic contact, and unstained by the knowledge of any 
Church beyond a Conventicle ; any authorship beyond Paine; or 
any society beyond that of the cellars and shops of the Whig metro- 
polis of Manchester; the true oferatives of mascular discontent 
and democracy resolved to “die or be free ;’’ the vigorous sons 
of the mire, loving their own republican nudity better than the 
imperial purple ! 

But, to come to individuals. Who were Fearon and his follow- 
ers? Actual missionaries from a band of “ patriots,” who, hating 
England, determined to set up their rest in the world of innocence 
and equal rights beyond the seas. If America were on her trial, 
she would have packed those men fora jury.. What they wrote 
or reported of the United States is not worth our repeating. Yet, 
fully acceding to all that can be said of their innate vulgarism, we 
must give them credit for sincerity. And it would be wiser in the 
Americans to refute than to rail; and wiser still to reform at ome 
before they began to gather abuses abroad. Those men saw 
much; they may not have found their way into the very narrow 
circle of the very highest society; which, notwithstanding the 
boasted national equality, is as much more inaccessible than that 
of Europe, as the pride of money is more arrogantly exclusive than 
the pride of birth ; but, tothe great mass of American society they 
had complete and constant access. The elegantes of New-York, 
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or the cabinet coterie of Washington, make but minute fragments 
of the national physiognomy. Itis the tavern, the forge, the forest 
village, the rude and clamorous seaport, that in a new country are 
the true locations of the national character, the little camps by the 
desert wells, the spots of life in that huge map of the wilderness 
yet only dotted with civilization. Those men pursued it where- 
ever it could be found; they traversed British America length and 
breadth; by kingdoms of forest and kingdoms of waters; they 
swept it by circles of longitude and latitude; and as the fruit of 
their traverse they brought back a variety of local knowledge which 
not one in a million of the natives could ever have attained or 
dreamed of attaining, and of which, however it may be prudent to 
avai] themselves for future change, all contradiction is now im- 
possible. 

Dr. Hobart’s pamphlet opens with a dedication to an English 
genticman. This profound civility, which in its first half dozen 
words acknowledges that it must be unacceptable ; “ I know too 
well your attachment to England, to suppose that you will approve 
of all the sentiments expressed in this Discourse ;” will doubtless 
be valued by that excellent and genuinely patriotic individual just 
as it deserves. Yet it is by no means clear that the doctor might 
not owe much of the English publicity of his pamphlet to the name 
of his English entertainer. Pamphlets are with us, like Homer’s 
flies, a troublesome and short-lived race, perpetually recurring and 
rapidly brushed away. Even Dr. Hobart’s labours might have 
shared the common fate, and his virtuous indignation have been lost 
to mankind, but for the happiness with which he consigned it over 
to that individual; and thus luckily discharge at once the parental 
duty of protecting his offspring,and the debt of gratitude for intro- 
ductions and hospitalities had and received. 

In every page of the work, there is that palpable consciousness 
which always implies something wrong; that restless eagerness of 
apology which shows a feeling of being without excuse; that as- 
sumption of lofty motives, which leaves no doubt on the mind that 
the writer would find it difficult to clear himself of some of a dif- 
ferent species. What is the very first page of this performance ? 
Actually, a culling and blazoning of all the passages in which he 
has condescended to speak civilly of England. It is by this plea- 
sant device that he is to lead us on into the full castigation reserved 
for our atrocities in his book; those are the roses and blossoms 
that are to strew our path till we reach the pitfall; it is by those 
calls to our giddy vanity and English predilections that we are to 
be entrapped into the American ambuscade, and come within reach 
of fire ! 


“Phe author of the following Sermon is extremely solicitous, &c. &c. 
that he should not be supposed to undervalue the institutions of England, 
nor be deemed deficient in the acknowledgment of the debt of gratitude 
which is due to England for the civil and religious blessings which his 
countrymen have derived from the land of their fathers. To prove that 
these imputations cannot with justice be fixed on him, he begs leave to col- 
lect from his sermon the following passages.” 


We then proceeds to soothe us with half a dozen passages of 
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panegyric, toilsome and repugnant enough, and which we should 
be so far from exacting from any foreigner, that we should instinc- 
tively turn away from the man who offered it, as trifling with us, 
and from the praise, as overloaded flattery. However, Dr. Hobart 
makes ample amends in his further pages for any false elevation of 
our national self-importance. We have heard of letters of the bit- 
terest wrath couched in the blandest style ; of hostile proclamations 
in which the “ undersigned” professed the “ most unextinguishable 
respect” for each other; of challenges to combat within the next 
half hour concluding with polite inquiries, and “ your most obedi- 
ent servant.” But the doctor has given us the first instance of a 
libel for the good of our souls, headed by a frontispiece of pane- 
gyrics on our souls and bodies, government and religion, and the 
whole calling itself a Sermon. 

This Sermon is a singular compound. Politics; the pictur- 
esque ; piety ; the general chastisement of England, and the general 
supremacy, dignity, and purity of America, people, faith, manners, 
and ministry for the time being; are the materials of one of the 
most miscellaneous compositions that ever issued from the press. 
Whether England will be more punished or purified by it, is be- 
yond our power to tell; but our opinion is that neither result will 
occur in any very formidable degree, and that this effort of the 
travelled pen will less excite the virtue of reform among us, than 
the sin of something not very remote from utter carelessness of 
the castigator. 

First, of the doctor’s politics. It was perhaps, not to be presumed 
that a foreigner coming among us for a month or two, and in that 
time busied in running through the round of our sights, should 
have had time to acquaint himself deeply with our polity. A vast 
quantity of those vague and clamorous fooleries about government 
and religion, which pass from the lips of noisy ignorance into the 
ears of ignorance silent and submissive ; that kind of disquisition 
which flourishes in the columns of a newspaper, and gives an hour’s 
importance to the debates of the ale house; or that more cunningly 
distilled product of bitter prejudice and wilful misconception which 
sustains the drunken, desperate consistency of an Atheist Review, 
and makes it, in the party phrase, die hard; must have come 
athwart the stranger’s first perceptions. For all this we should 
make allowance ; we should not be too stern in our demands of 
inquiry; it might be but fair to make a handsome admission for 
the surprise of faculties new to the topic; for the natural unac- 
quaintance of a man born and bred three thousand miles off, with 
the spirit, literature and laws of England ; and most of all, for the 
visionary weakness and pastoral simplicity of the gentle shepherd 
of an obscure flock sitting up its little fold on the edge of thewil- 
derness. But we were not prepared for the extreme peculiarity 
of the doctor’s opinions. If Jeremy Bentham might boast of him 
as a disciple in ecclesiastical matters, the Scotch ceconomists seem 
to have enlightened him on government, and to have completed 
his knowledge of the constitution. There can be no imaginable 
mistake in determining in what class to place the politician who 
asserts the “ Sovereign Majesty” of the people thus: “ The feof/e 
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only are the source of that political power, which when exercised 
according to the legitimate forms of the constitution which they 
have established, cannot be resisted, but under the penalty of re- 
sisting the ordinance of God.” We are to remember that in 
America the fofiulace carry all before them. Well may he sayy. 
and thankful are we for the fact, that “in those respects the 
American governments differ from that of England.” He next 
tells us that “in England the principle of representation is only 
partially carried into practice.” He next takes a more ample leaf 
from his authorities, and tells us, that “ It is impossible not to form 
a melancholy contrast between the power, &c. &c. of the classes of 
vank and politica] consequence, with (and) the dependent, and often 
abject condition of the lower orders and -———, not to draw the 
conclusion, that the one is the unavoidable result of the other.” 
Here he goes beyond his code, and Smith would have told him, 
that nothing could be more fantastic than to suppose that the title 
or opulence*of a man of rank had any thing to do with public de- 
pression: that, on the contrary, so far as manners went, the higher 
the rank the greater the urbanity, for the obvious reason that men 
are punctilious only about disputed dignity ; he would have further 
told him, that the higher the rank and opulence of a landlord, the 
better for those under his protection and on his estate; and that the 
possession of extensive property is, when rightly administered, one 
of the greatest possible advantages to society, inasmuch as one man 
with ten thousand a year, can do more in the way of patronage of 
the arts or agriculture, or of individuals, or of the general benefit 
of his neighbourhood, [than] twenty men of a thousand a year each, 
whose income must naturally be absorbed in their immediate ex- 
penditure. The man of wealth has a reserve for public service, 
the man of mediocrity has none. 

He next tells us in the same unhappy spirit that “ the hereditary 
elevation of one small class of society must produce, in all the noble 
qualities which distinguish independent freemen, a corresponding 
depression of the great mass of the community.” Here again he 
plunges deeper than his masters, who would have told him, that if 
in America the elevation of a man’s neighbour is supposed to de- 
grade him, in England the feeling is different, and at once more 
dignified and more true. Can there be too many stimulants to 
public exertion? Or is there to be but one distinction, the gross 
one of money. Or shall a nation be deprived of at once the cheap- 
est, the most generous, and the most animating of all rewards to 
the highest order of minds, personal and hereditary honours? Or, 
so far from “ the degradation of the qualities of independent free- 
men,” must not general society be elevated by the consciousness 
that so splendid a prize is within its reach? No man of a rightly 
constituted mind, who has seen the operation of this principle of 
prospective honours, can doubt that in it is to be found a most 
vigorous and redundant source of that spirit of manliness and dig- 
nity, which distinguishes general and professional life in England. 
There is no individual among us who may not, at some time or 
other, if he have powers deserving of rank, hope to obtain it; no 
barrier rises up against the march of genius and labour; the peer- 
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age abounds wii names that have started from even the humblest 
ranks of society. The most impoverished student in his college, 
the most strurxgling barrister, the most obscure country gentleman, 
conscious of powers for the public service, may contemplate his 
reward in the founding of a family; and the very possibility must 
constantly have the double and admirabie effect of stirring him up 
to the full exertion of his powers, and of preserving him from those 
deyradaiions, which to the hopeless are without regret, as without 
shame Yet this obvious and incomparable excitement to public 
excrtion America flings away in republican jealousy ; allowing the 
existence of titles to the full extent of breaking through her prin- 
ciple, (for “ excellencies,” and other trivial and temporary distinc- 
tions abound, and are guarded with bitter punctilio,) but stopping 
short at the point where public utility begins. There are two 
kinds of equality in the world; the one, which drags down every 
one to the same level, by rendering elevation impossible; the other, 
which mentally raises every one to the same elevation, by showing 
that it is free forall. In England we prefer the latter equality; and 
leave the other to the republican independence that can find no 
dignity but in dollars. 

And after this political lecture we absolutely find the doctor 
suddenly turning round upon us with the firm assertion : “* Brethren 
Iam not the frolitical partisan! You know that I have never 
thus sunk in this sacred place my high office !’—What concep- 
tions he may have of his office, it cannot concern us much now to 
define; but it would deeply concern us to hear Ais opinions yet 
adduced by some travelling nuncio from the Irish convention now 
laying down the law of Church and State by right divine of faction ; 
or professor of the New London University, fresh from the land of 
Hume, and delivering his inaugural oration before “ the commit- 

.tee;” or Westminster candidate creeping into the caresses of shirt- 
less and miry radicalism. 

But we hasten to his attack on the Establishment. This could 
have proceeded from no man who had inquired into the subject ; 
and we have already observed, that under any circumstances it 
must have come unhappily from the present monitor. 

Dr. Hobart talks lavishly of the kindness of our dignitaries and 
other clergy. ‘This mode of expressing his gratitude is certainly 
not of the most classic order, and he has showered his personal 
panegyrics with profusion. * Genius, learning, eloquence, primi- 
tive principles, zeal, and piety,” form the simple tribute to one. 
A repetition of those costly attributes consigns another to the world 
stamped with the imprimatur of the doctor’s praise ; and in this 
strain he proceeds through the ranks, prodigally bountiful in his 
passports to immortality. But we cannot refrain from giving hia 
catalogue raisonnée of our clerical merits in his own words. Be- 
ginning with a character of that able and eminent man the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and oppressing him with a weight of hom- 
age, which no individual would more sincerely decline than its 
subject, he thus pursues his laudatory career :— 

“I owe the same acknowledgments most particularly to the prelate 


(Dr. Howley,) whose exalted learning, and worth, and devotion to duty, are 
Vou. X. Al 
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of such great advantage to the diocese of London—to the Bishop of Lan- 
daff (Ur. Van Mildert,) whose extensive and deep theological attainments 
are always actively employed in the defence of primitive truth and order 
—to the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Marsh,) and the Bishop of Salisbury* 
(Dr. Burgess,) whose critical acumen and learning, though sometimes ex- 
erted in defence of opposite points of classical or theological speculation, 
are so great an honour to the church—to the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Bar- 
rington,) who, in a long life, has munificently applied his patronage to the 
most useful and benevolent purposes—to the Bishop of Litchfield and 
Coventry (Dr. Hyder,) whose exemplary piety and episcopal activity are so 
generally acknowledged—and especially to the recently appointed Bishop 
of Chester (Dr. Bloomfeld,) who, distinguished by the highest classical 
reputation, promises, in his theological and episcopal career, to attain the 
most elevated station of honour and of usefulness. From these, and from 
some other Bishops, especially the excellent, and learned, and active Bishop 


of Limerick (Ur. Jebb,) I received, as far as opportunity offered, the kindest 
attentions.” P. 22. 


A traveller was once loading Johnson with some such admira- 
tion. The doctor bore it for a while; but human patience could 
endure no longer, and he turned upon his worshipper with “ Sir, 
when you attempt to cram your praise down my throat, you should 
first consider whether it is worth my swallowing.” 

Yet in the midst of this rapture there is the native sting, the lit- 
tle thorn, * quod in ipsis floribus angat;’? and he makes the dis- 
covery, that * it may be doubted whether, eminently, most emi- 
nently, worthy as these prelates are of their exalted station, if they 
had not been of noble birth or alliance, or possessed from their 
connection as tutors with noble families, or from some other cause, 
of what is called interest, they would have filled the high stations 
which they now adorn. 

It might, we think, have struck the doctor in all this, that the 
mode of preferment which secured individuals “* eminently, most 
eminently, worthy of their exalted stations,” could not be very 
culpable; and as the great point was to have prelates worthy of 
their rank, it need not be a matter of much melancholy that the 
object was accomplished even by other means than an American 
popular election. Those who know more than could be expected 
from a sojourner, of the connections of the prelates in question, 
will be at ease on their nobility of descent, and even on their tu- 
torships in noble families; though, we will confess, that we know 
no more legitimate source of ecclesiastical distinction than that 
arising from, in the first place, the literary merit which points out 
the student for selection by a noble family; and, in the next, that 
decorous, temperate, and honourable course of life under their 
eye, which makes the great take an interest in his future fortunes. 
We are aware of the flippant things that have been said by novel- 
ists and romancers on the matter; but this connection has been the 
old custom of our country, and its continuance is a proof of its fit- 
ness and wisdom. It has been tried on the largest scale, and it has 
worked well. No slight portion of the hereditary respect of the 


* We are not quite convinced that the doctor’s gratitude has been always founded 
on very particalar attentions.. We believe that we are correct in stating, that the 
only time of his meeting with the Bishop of Salisbury (for instance) was casually, 
and for a few moments, in the House of Lords. 
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chief English nobility for religion and literature, may be traceable 
to the services of clergymen. 

Of the value of this intercourse we can quote an opinion at least 
as high as any living one. The immortal Burke, in speaking of 
the importance of an Established Church, thus settles the question 
of. clerical tutelage: 


* Our education is so formed as to confirm and fix this impression. Our 
education is, in a manner, wholly in the hands of ecclesiastics, and in all 
stages from infancy to manhood. Even when our youth, leaving schools 
and universities, enter that most important period of life which begins to 
link experience and study together ; and when, with that view, they visit 
other countries; instead of old domestics, whom we have seen as gover- 
nors to principal men from other parts, three-fourths of those who go 
abroad with our young nobility and gentlemen, are ecclesiastics; not as 
austere masters; nor as mere followers; but as friends and companions of 
a graver character, and not seldom persons as well born as themselves. 
With them, as relations, they most commonly keep up a close connection 
through life. By this connection we conceive that we attach our gentle- 
men to the Church, and we liberalize the Church by an intercourse with 


the leading characters of the country.” Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion. 


Dr. Hobart begins his inquiry into the Establishment by a gene- 
ral charge on the mode of dispensing patronage. He thus classes 
her livings: “ The livings are in the gift of individuals, of the go- 
vernment, or of corporate bodies.” In this enumeration he makes 
the extraordinary omission of the whole patronage of the bishops 
and the universities; as we presume that neither of those can be 
meant by “ individuals’ and “ corporate bodies,” expressions ha- 
bitually attached to laics and the city and country corporations. 
He then ventures further, and boldly asserts, that “ in the Church 
of England the connection between the pastor and the living is ab- 
solute property ! and that the livings can be, and are, bought and 
sold like any other property.” On this point we must ask the in- 
quirer, whether he has ever inquired, or has not been content with 
taking his knowledge wholesale out of the lucubrations of unau- 
thorized writers? We ask him distinctly, whether he will desire 
to say, even at the distance of America, that any English bishop 
is chargeable with this sale? yet the bishops have the patronage of 
thirteen hundred livings! or will he throw it on the deans and chap- 
ters? yet they have the patronage of nine hundred and eighty-two; 
or will he fix it on the university and collegiate patronage of seven 
hundred and forty-three? Thus, in nearly three thousand livings, 
his charge has not the shadow of reality. Of the numerous livings 
in the hands of corporations, we have no doubt we might say the 
same. Even with respect to the advowsons, common knowledge, 
any thing but the unfortunate haste to make out a case, might have 
prompted him to state the peculiar and anxious precautions of ec- 
clesiastical law against abuse. Yet, by what stretch of language 
shall we call that “ absolute property” for which the regular qua- 
lifications of the priesthood are required, and from which the pos- 
sessor may be ousted on the common proof of misconduct? This 
too Dr. Hobart strangely denies, nay, declares “ that common and 
even serious clerical irregularities are not noticed ;” and props up 


* 
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his assertion by a case, in which, from some obscure point of law, 
a bishop was unabie to supersede a refractory incumbent. After 
laying down, as a general principle, the want of discipline, or of 
the power of enforcing discipline in the English Church, Dr. Ho- 
bart’s other statements might be safely given over to neglect. But 
allowing fur the moment, that no discipline was exerted, or possi- 
ble, of what singular virtue must that Church be composed which 

> abounds in men worthy of such bouncless panegyric from its ac- 
cuser? 

But we must spare ourselves the further task of pursuing this 
questioner through his detail; merely throwing together the heads 
of his discovery, and leaving them to confute themselves. The 
tythe system has been too much the reguiar theme of faction and 
ignorance to be suffered to escape in this pamphlet, and we have 
accordingly the advantage of the doctor’s unfavourable opinion ; 
while in the same breath he declares, that “ perhaps as part of the 
original tenure of property, they were neither unreasonable nor 
ofifiressive.” We shall postpone this topic for a few moments; but 
we must transcribe the sentence which follows:—* Indeed even 
where clerical duty is conscientiously discharged, the state of things 
does not invite that kind of intercourse subsisting among us, which 
leads the pastor into every family, not merely as its pastor, but as 
its friend.” We fearlessly leave this to common experience. 
What may be the nature of the intercourse between an American 
pastor and his people is not expressed, nor perhaps worth our as- 
certaining. But if the meddling and officious supervision, which 
some of our sectaries call clerical duty, be in his contemplation, 
we freely disclaim it for the English clergyman. Neither the ge- 
nius of our religion requires, nor the habits of our people would 
admit, that sort of troublesome dictation, little better than pious 
tyranny ; nor that restless inspection, little more palatable than di- 
rect espionage, which pass for sacred discipline among certain of 
the dissentient forms. But we speak with the whole feeling of the 
nation to support us, that there is no man more venerated than the 
clergyman whose clerical duty is conscientiously done. He obtains 
that true respect which cannot be given to extravagance; and that 
true confidence which is the natural result of a life regulated by 
truth, soberness, and sincere doctrine. The gentlemen of Eng- 
Jand are an honourable and generous race; but there are situations 
and circumstances without number, where the clergyman is the 
only resource; where there is neither protector, friend, physician, 
nor adviser, if he is none; and where he is found fulfilling the du- 
ties of all. This hentdlion prelate, dispensing his Sunday sermon 
to his city congregation in his fashionable chapel, little knows the 
life of the measureless majority of the clergy of England; the se- 
clusion in the remote village, the separation from the habitual ex- 
citements of life, the humble toil, the unvaried and uncheered con- 
signment to a rank of society from which nothing can be learned 
but resignation ; and all this not merely borne with patience, but 
turned into the nutriment of mental virour and Christian zeal. 
Men “of whom the world is not worthy,” exiled into utter obscu- 
rity; the scholar giving up his literary ambition for the labours of 
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his cure; the man of genius thwarting the fine flights of his mind 
for the nameless and monotonous service of paupers and peasants ; 
and those things often done with the purity, and energy, the solemn 
sense of obligation, and the inflexible resolution of the apostolic 
age. If such men are not objects of respect and love, they are not 
to be won by man. But human nature is neither a stock nor a 
stone ; and such men invariably secure the hearts of their people. 
In the most revered sense the pastor, and in the most affectionate 
sense the friend; they are the very “ salt of the earth,” that pre- 
serves the mass from sudden corruption; the true lights of the na- 
tional mind, when the wisdom of this world is darkness ; the secret 
and solid pillars of the national prosperity, unshaken, when the glit- 
tering superstructure seems giving way; and, even in the last ex- 
tremity, forming a mass of strength on which a new constitutional 
fabric might be planted to the honour of God and the security of 
the people. Take away the ten thousand parish priests of Eng- 
Jand, and we leave a great gulph in the national morality, order, 
and patriotism, which nothing could fill up. ‘There might be at- 
tempts at substitution ; because the heart of man demands some 
religion, and because human legislation feels itself powerless to 
penetrate the depths of suciety without religion. But all would be 
false and hollow. We might have some chemical and vapourous 
temple of imposture and enthusiasm rising to fill the chasm, some 
half-visionary, half-revolutionary worship, glittering with the false 
lights, and pompous with the evil ceremonies of perverted philo- 
sophy, some Pantheon, or Pandemonium ; but, with the Established 
Church would have perished, what could find no substitute; that 
mighty Memorial, not merely of the picty of our fathers, or of 
their heroic blood, or of their resolute, sincere, and sacred wisdom ; 
that great concentration of the trophies and reliques of our ancient 
days of constitutional hazard and glory; yet standing before us in 
the still nobler character of a holy pledge for our future grandeur ; 
erected on our Zion, at once for the gathering of the people, and 
for the bulwark of the state ; a magnificent sign that the glory of 
our latter day shall exceed that of the brightest of the former, and 
that “ the Lord shall suddenly come to his temple !” 

Knowing the habits and impulses of our time, we can feel no 
surprise at the childish yet bitter hostility with which the Estab- 
lishment has of late been arraigned. In all ages, the possession of 
property, knowledge, or rank, is an object of envy; and where the 
peculiar principles of the possessors make retort and resistance 
Jeast probable, envy will assume the bolder post of defiance, and 
start from the whispered insinuation and the sly surmise, into the 
haughty calumny and the loud voiced and frontless charge. But, 
in our day the general habit of subjecting the highest things to the 
lowest discussion ; the prone sycophancy of political candidates for 
the favour of the mob; the fierce and hungry irritability of that, 
so called, philosophy, which, by defamation, strikes the double 
stroke of, profit for its pen, and public spoil for its more remote 
ambition, all combine to make the assault more rancorous and 
stubborn. The Church is the first object of this hostility; because, 
to the coward it is the safest; tothe public sycophant the most 
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palatable; to the periodical pamphleteer the most capable of his 
easy virulence, dashing postulates, and rhetorical display. A 
thousand common places will not exhaust the novelty of the sub- 
ject, nor ten thousand calymnies overload the appetite of the 
rabble. The libeller is but the dutiful servant of the public, and 
his conscience must find “ ample roof and verge enough” for all. 

_A curious book might be written on popular convictions, and 
the arguments by which the multitude were convinced. The old 
puritans asked, “ what was prelacy but lawn sleeves, and where 
were lawn sleeves commanded in Scripture?” The argument was 
irresistible, and prelacy was abolished. The French Convention 
declared, that a “ king was nothing but a well bred profligate ina 
laced coat.” The argument was received as an axiom, and the 
monarch was led to the block. Paine, among ourselves, pro- 
nounced that a “ king was a decorous gentleman, who sat twice a 
year in a chair at the end of the House of Lords.” The country 
was then ina highly reasoning condition, and the argument was 
infinitely applauded, though the consequence was escaped. In 
later days, Napoleon pronounced, “ L’etat, c’est moi,” and that 
the “throne was nothing but four boards covered with velvet.” 
It was held by the million for irrefragable doctrine. What may 
be believed by the same profound and dispassionate judges touch- 
ing the errors of the Church of England, is, perhaps, to be found 
in some future convulsion; but we may rely on it, that the more 
extravagant the better, as the more native to the spirit of its calum- 
niators, and the more amusing to the drowsy ignorance that must 
be fed with some stimulant, or it falls asleep, useless to the grand 
cause of “ subversion all over the world.” 

In England, of all countries, we must be prepared to expect 
those attacks. Our vast and restless population, the trade of the 
pen, the habit of party, the general struggle and conflict for life, 
arising out of the public pressures; the very crowding of a multi- 
tude twice the number of the whole population of the United 
States, in an island not exceeding one of its provinces, must en- 
gender an immense quantity of that heated and perilous spirit 
which endangers the quiet of society. There will be many dis- 
contented with fortune, and not a few desperate against the law. 
Possession without labour is the great revolutionary prize, and the 
tickets will never want claimants. There will be many to whom 
religion is a dead letter; and some to whom it is a scorn; many 
who wish for change through mere restlessness, and some who 
contemplate secure revenge and profitable plunder. Among those 
the banner of revolt will never want followers; but the direct at- 
tack on the Constitution is hazardous, and the scaffold lies in the 
way. To lead the “ Federes” against the Church is a safer war- 
fare, and it is equally sure of reaching its true point at last, the 
Crown. Sap the great, antique circumvallation of the state, and 
the open assault is not far off, the march will be easy over the 
ruins, and the triumph will be final. But, besides the random 
politicians and the obscure philosophists, there are those who hate 
religion for its own sake; a banditti of deplorable and sullen out- 
casts, blinded to the perception of truth, and leagued by a sworn 
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hostility to the hope of a hereafter. Shall we presume that those 
who would trample out the slightest seed of Faith, should rever- 
ence the spot where its protected verdure makes the glory of the 
land? Satan, roaming round the wall of Eden, might as soon hold 
compact with its guardian spirits for its security. 

It had been our purpose when we began these pages to givé 
some general view of the principles and constitution of the Estab- 
lishment. But other matters make it now impossible. The time 
for that too will come. The subject is extensive; butjnone can 
be more cheering, clear, or important to public knowledge. We 
have adverted to Dr. Hobart’s errors necessarily, but reluctantly. 
His profession, his place in that profession, the very name of ¢ Epis- 
copacy’ would have of themselves made us anxious to receive 
him with the right-hand of fellowship. We have not lost sight of 
the feeling; but there was imposed upon us the strongest duty of 
defending the truth. 

“ Here is one of yourselves, even a Bishop, loading you with 
accusation,” must be the language of the first libeller. It was 
essential to show that the accuser was mistaken, or prompted by 
the impulse of an unwise popularity. But no man can be more 
easily answered out of his own mouth. What are we to think of 


the consistency of his opinions, who thus winds up his censure of 
the Establishment. 


In her doctrines, in her ministry, in her worship, she is all glorious with- 
in; and thanks to the sound, and orthodox, and zealous Clergy, who have 
been faithful to her principles, she is still the grea¢ joy and the great bless- 
ing of the land. It would be impossible to sever the Church from the 
State, without a convulsion which would uproot both, and thus destroy the 
oy fabric of social and religious happiness in the European world.” 

vd, 

We can easily pardon native partialities. Yet we have never 
met a tourist so resolutely determined to discover every perfection 
of all countries in his own homestead as the doctor. He absolutely 
urges this to the highest point of human endurance. He travels 
through the finest countries of Europe, and after some lines given 
“to radiant skies, and breezes that bear health and cheeriness to 
the decaying and languid frame;” nay, after the compulsory ac- 
knowledgment, that it would be “absurd in America to urge a 
sufieriority over these lands, or altogether an equality with them,” 
he turns to comfort the men of New-York, the denizens of the 
yellow fever and ague, with “ all is /ess adverse to our own claims 
than I had supposed.” He thus proceeds, plucking away the 
feathers of Switzerland, &c. &c. to cover the naked wing of the 
“States.” If they have Alps, the States have ridges of hills; if 
they have “ stupendous castles, crowning mountain passess,” “ in- 
teresting ruins,” large and imposing edifices of religion, splendid 
palaces filled with works of genius; magnificent libraries, &c.; let 
America still console herself: she has something that may remind 
her of them all; she has a state prison, and a philosophical hall, 
and a landscape cut out into square inches, with every ploug hman 
a lord of the soil. If she have not “the public squares, or foun- 
tains, or magnificent cathedrals of Europe,” she may feel with 
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becoming pride that she can build as spruce a chapel as any of 
them, and that no Ebenezer in the City Road does more honour 
to modern bricklaying than the Ebenezer of New-York. Our 
readers will forcibly feel how far the * Natale Solum” can fill up 
@ man’s comprehension; when this patriot, after his Swiss, French, 
and Italian ramblings, with Lausanne, and Naples, and a hundred 
others before his memory, writes down, that, “ ferhafis no city 
can boast of a promenade superior, if equal, in point of prospect, 
to the dattery of New-York!” P.9. 

Dr. Hobart came to England under peculiar circumstances, 
We must acknowledge, that whatever may be the labours or the 
learning of the Episcopal Church in New York, it had hitherto 
much escaped notice in England. Whatever may be the merit of 
its virtues, it had lost none by a too ambitious publicity. We hear 
a good deal in the doctor’s pamphlet of the literary education of 
its pastors. But their literature had confined itself to the modest 
but doubtless meritorious cultivation of the native mind ; and con- 
tent with fame on one side of the Atlantic, it apparently scorned 
the clamorous competitions of European theology. Dr. Hobart 
was an invalid, a man of pleasing manners, and, above all, an Epis- 
copalian clergyman. Through the introduction of the amiable and 
active individual named in the preface, he found easy and generous 
access to the English divines, and even received personal atten- 
tions of a marked nature from some of them, whose high public 
occupation considerabiy precludes those things. We had no secrets 
to conceal; he looked about him freely, and at length took his 
departure under many declarations of respect and grateful re- 
membrance. 

We can assure this gentleman that it is with much more pain 
for him than for ourselves, that we have at last his own evidence of 
his employment while here. 

Of all trades that of an abuse-hunter is the surest to enjoy em- 
ployment. The determination to find things wrong can never be 
disappointed. The Jew salesman is not surer of finding every 
thing convertible into his traffic: the gipsey is not more expert at 
deciding on the property of all that can be turned into possession. 
An eye thoroughly yellow will see the world yellow from the sky 
tothe ground. Investigators of this order are to be met with in 
all countries; we have them among usin abundance, accurate and 
investigating as the fly on the pillar in St. Paul’s, shooting out their 
minute feelers on every thing, and finding all roughness, intricacy, 
and decay. The grandeur, the proportioned beauty, the awful 
magnificence of the whole are nothing to this keen tribe, while 
they are fixing their microscopic vision on some hair’s-breadth 
crevice, or struggling over some monstrous projection the hun- 
dredth part of an inch high. Our true surprise is, that Dr. Hobart 
did not contrive to find ten times the abuses. With all his borrow- 
ing from report, his assortment is still meagre, and we can well un- 
derstand the compatriot disappointment, that when he had risked 
so much to carry out his cargo, he had not made it better worth 
the voyage ! 

We confidently hope that this gentleman will feel the suitable- 
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ness of henceforth abjuring politics, and be content with the popu- 
larity for which he has paid so hard a price. We shall probably 
hear no more of him than we have heard of his associate Theolo- 
gians. His faculties may be well occupied in America; for, after 
all, it is from Episcopacy that we must expect whatever of religious 
decorum and sound doctrine is to be the portion of the Western 
world. All things there are too much tossed about in the yeasty 
ocean of Republicanism. The religious chart of America is still 
the melancholy counterpart of its physical one; here and there 
little traces of life among endless sweeps of sectarian barbarism ; 
the land overspread with Dunkers and Thumpers, and Memnonists 
and Jumpers, enthusiasts gay and gloomy, beyond all counting ; 
the slaves of strange and unscriptural folly, or giddy and presump- 
tuous ignorance, or reckless and revolting passions ; a vast hilarious 
and holy rabble, drugged by the cup of Fanaticism: Among those 
orgies Episcopacy sits, like the virgin of the poet, pure yet bound, 
still repelling the evil enchanter, and, we should trust, long dis- 
daining his draught of licentiousness. To uphold this little Church 
in the midst of licensed extravagance, is among the most honour- 
able of all duties; and we must hope, that its pastors will long be 
found worthy to transmit to posterity the faith of their righteous 
fathers and our own. 


~~ —=-——— 


Remarks on a Review, in the English Quarterly Theological Re- 
view for June last, of Bishop Hebart’s Sermon, entitled, “ The 
United States of America compared with some European Coun- 
tries, particularly England.” 


TueEre will indeed be “ an irreconcilable antipathy between 
America and England,” if a decorous comparison between the in- 
stitutions of the two countries is to call forth the calumnious and 
vindictive abuse which marks every sentence of an article in the 
English Quarterly Theological Review for June last. 

There are generous and high-minded Englishmen who behold, 
in the luxurious growth of the scion of freedom transplanted from 
England to the genial soil of America, the undecaying vigour of 
the parent oak; who consider the glory of the sons as reflected 
back on the sires; and who can rejoice that English liberty, and 
literature, and religion are spreading through a vast continent, even 
under better auspices than in the country from which they are de- 
rived. But there are subjects of the British king of a very differ- 
ent spirit and bearing—selfish, jittle-minded, and arrogant. They 
see that the refudlican institutions of America are conducting her 
with rapid march in the career of glory, prosperity, and happiness 5 
they have felt that she can, they know that she will maintain her 
rights as a nation; and they hate her with a burning hatred. They 
would crush her as they would the worm that gnaws at the root of 
England’s greatness. Among this tribe of journalists, pamphleteers, 
and tourists, our reviewer does not play the part of a subaltern—he 
wins the palm from them all in abuse of America. In my soul I 
scorn them—* Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 

¥or.X. 42 








5H Remarks ona Review of 


Dr. Hobart is accused of “an wameasured attack on the Chureh 
of England.” It was his object, the reviewer asserts, to “ seek for 
abuses.” Ip the “ unhappy spirit of the hottest partisanship,” he 
has passed over the “ grandeur, the proportioned beauty, the aw- 
ful magnificence” of England and her church, and with “ micro- 
scopic vision” fastened on minute defects. The reviewer revels in 
the profusion of epithets and similitudes not always the most deli- 
cate and classic, passing with almost untraceable rapidity “ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,” in the exhibition of Dr. Ho- 
bart’s “ unmeasured abuse” of England and her Protestant esta- 
blishment. And yet, with admirable “ consistency,’ he accuses 
Dr. Hobart of overloaded flattery and panegyric of England, its 
* government, its religion, and the souls and bodies of its people.” 
Dr. Hobart, the reviewer says, speaks * lavishly in praise of the 
dignitaries and other clergy of the Church of England: he extols 
England as containing “ the fairest fabric of social and religious 
happiness in the European world ;” and yet (this is the accusation 
of the reviewer) he has been guilty of an “ unmeasured attack” 
upon her! Does the reviewer mean seriously to maintain, that 
there are no imperfections, no abuses, no defects, no faults in that 
government and church, which he idolizes with the uncharitable, 
arrogant, ferocious spirit, that leads him to war as with fire and 
sword against all who will not “ fall down and worship the image,” 
which seems to have crazed his judgment, intoxicated his imagina- 
tion, and maddened his passions. He foams forth, with the wild 
fury af a crazed brain; denunciation, defamation, abuse upon our 
land, our climate, our free institutions, our religion; our presi- 
dents, our judges, our members of congress, our statesmen, our 
colonels, our captains; all those who make up “ his majesty the 
mob,” the “ rabble” .of America. 

And what was the provocation? Let facts, which will be heard, 
even amidst the ravings of this infuriate writer, let facts teli. Dr. 
Hobart had preached and published a sermon on bis return from a 
long absence abroad; and surely it was very natural that the com- 
forts of the home, the blessings of the country, and the excellencies 

ofthe church to which he had returned, should occupy his first ad- 
dress to his congregations. Gratitude for all these blessings, and 
vigilant exertions to preserve and improve them, would be the 
result of that increased sense of their value, which is best formed 
by such a comparison as Dr. Hobart instituted. He especially 
deemed the opportunity a favourable one to exhibit the real cha- 
racter of his own church. If that church were supposed to be 
identified in all respects with the Church of England ; if her go- 
vernment and institutions were considered as uncongenial with the 
free principles and habits of the people, and perhaps hostile to 
them ; if the old and favourite adage of England, “ no bishop, no 
. king,” had made the opinion current that there was a necessary 
connection between episcopacy and monarchy ; if a “ high church- 
man” of America, that is, one who advocates the divine institution 
of Episcopacy in its orders of bishops, priests, and deacons, and 
“the transmission of the ministerial commission through the first or- 
der, was supposed, like the “ high churchman” of England, to be 
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necessarily the advocate of the highest pretensions of monarchical 
power—if these opinions operated as in the republican states of 
America, they must operate to the serious injury of his church, 
impeding her progress, and preventing a dispassionate considera- 
tion of her scriptural, primitive, and reasonable claims, and dimi- 
nishing the influence of her clergy—was it not a sacred duty in Dr. 
Hobart to disprove them? He has done so in the most effectual 
manner, by instituting a comparison between his own church and 
that of England in those points of “ human arrangement” in which 
they differ. He has rendered his church “ popular,” by showing 
that, though preserving all the essential, spiritual, and ecclesias- 
tical features of the Church of England, her polity is accommo- 
dated to the free government of his country. And he has rendered 
himself “ popular,” by showing that a “high churchman” may 
consistently be a warm friend of those republican institutions and 
habits which are carrying, with rapid march, civilization, and or- 
der, and comfort, and happiness over this wide-spread continent. 
A dignified and ‘elevated pfrofularity of this kind may his church 
and he long enjoy! We trust, as the reviewer hopes, that he is 
not only quite “ content” with it, but not a little gratified with it; 
and we think-we can say that he enjoys it with a pleasurable state 
of mind, not “ very remote,” but quite identified with “ utter care- 
Jessness” of the sneers, and scoffs, and defamations of his lawless 
“ castigator.” One of these base defamations is, that Dr. Hobart 
“ sacrificed the conventional honour of society,” as if he had said 
one syllable with respect to England, which any person could not 
have said who had recourse to the public authentic sources of in- 
formation; or as if he had exhibited any views of the Church of 
England which cannot be drawn from her constitutions and canons 
in her folio Book of Common Prayer, or from the statutes of Par- 
liament (who have long been the “ sole legislature” of the Church 
of England) as digested by Bishop Gibson in his Codex, and by 
Burns in his Ecclesiastical Law, and other writers. Personal ob- 
servation doubtless strongly confirmed Dr. Hobart in these views, 
drawn from sources accessible to all. Had he chosen to have gone 
further, we suspect he would have made out a stronger case. Not 
one indecorous sentiment or expression appears in Dr. Hobart’s 
“ miscellaneous composition.” To England he abundantly ac- 
knowledges “ the debt of gratitude for the civil and religious bless- 
ings which his countrymen have derived from her as their best in- 
heritance.” The characteristic feature of England, her “ privi- 
leged orders,” her “ high-minded nobility and gentry,” of these he 
speaks in terms which do not indicate a disposition to “ sacrifice 
the honour of his cloth” to the “ sovereign mandate of bis majesty 
the mob” of Zngland, of the “ cellars and shops of the Whig me- 
tropolis of Manchester ;” for truly in his own free and happy coun- 
try no mobs are known. The distribution of power among all the 
people, allays the jealousy which the monopoly of it excites, and 
all are content. The more equal division of property, secured by 
the laws, gives all the means of independence; and all are happy ; 
and no standing army is necessary to keep down insurrections and 
rebellions. Of the Church of England in her apostolic and spirj- 
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tual character, of her “ dignitaries and other clergy,”’ Dv. Hobart 
is (the reviewer being judge) “ lavish in his expressions of kind- 
ness,” usgue ad nauseam. And if it be inconsistent with these 
acknowledgments to lament the abuses and defects principally 
caused by secular influence and encroachments on that church, we 
strongly suspect that this inconsistency, were the truth known, Dr. 
Hobart shares with all the real churchmen of England. He does 
not mean those Erastian churchmen who regard the church as 
the mere creature of the state, and with the late Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, think that there can be no bishops who are not made by 
the king; nor those secud/er churchmen who laud the church 
merely for the honours and emoluments which she dispenses, and 
who notoriously entering into orders for those honours and emolu- 
ments, will yet solemnly declare that they are “ moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon them the office of the ministry, to serve 
God, for the promoting of his glory and the edifying of his people.” 
Such churchmen dishonour the name.” He means those primitive 
and afiostolic men (and, God be thanked, many such are the light 
and the safeguard of the Church of England) who are devoted to 
the church as the divinely-constituted body of the Redeemer, the 
mean and pledge, in her ministrations, of mercy and salvation to 
mankind. Such men must see, must feel, must in the secret of 
their hearts deplore the secular abuses and encroachments which 
have “ gradually and seriously diminished the influence of their 
evangelical and apostolic church.” And we only wish, (they must 
excuse our officiousness,) we only pray that they would fear less 
the threats of the “ mob” on the one hand, and the frowns of cour- 
tiers on the other, and asserting the divine and legitimate claims of 
their church, seek to correct the defects and abuses of its establish- 
ment by the * gradual but powerful influence of public opinion.’’* 

But Dr. Hobart, says the reviewer, has not “ examined the 
charges which he has brought against England,” and “ even if 
they were true, he ought not to have mentioned them.” Really 
this is taxing us “to the highest point of human endurance.” 
Englishmen may say what they please of America and her reli- 
gion; assuredly they have almost exhausted the English language 
in their contemptuous and opprobrious abuse of her: they may 
characterize her as the “ land of swamp, the yellow fever, and 
universal suffrage ;” they may speak of “ the obscurity and bank- 
ruptcy” of her first statesmen and citizens, and denominate her 
people the “ rabble,” on whose “ necks her legislators are carried 
from the hustings into the congress ;” they may entertain their 
credulous countrymen with accounts of “ the tavern existence of 
America, of captains and colonels serving out their own gin, of 
judges of the land relaxing from their professional labours in rifle 
practice for the next duel, of public slave markets,” (as if Ame- 
rica did not owe this curse of slavery originally to the laws and to 
the ships of Britain,) “ of gougings, scalpings, and other abundant 
and brilliant proofs of the forest blood and Indian inheritance of 
the virgin soil of liberty ;” they may compare to the bloody fiend 


* Dr. Hobart’s sermon. 
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of French jacobinism, the benign form of American republican- 
ism, with impartial hand dispensing comforts and blessings un- 
known to any other nation, to more than ten millions of people ; 
they may speak of the “ obscure church” (the Protestant Episco- 
pal) of America, and of “ the endless sweeps of sectarian barbar- 
ism,” of our “ Dunkers and Thumpers, and Memnonists and 
Jumpers,” (as if there was a possible spectre of fanaticism that 
has not been conjured up from the “ vasty deep” of English folly 
and enthusiasm ;* they may style the orderly, and moral, and reli- 
gious body of the freemen of America, who are the owners of the 
soil, well educated, well informed, “ a vast hilarious and holy 
rabble, the slaves of strange and unscriptural folly, of gidéy and 
presumptuous ignorance, or reckless and revolting passions ;”’ all 
this, and more, if more be possible, Englishmen may say of Ame- 
rica and Americans, when it suits their whim, or falis in with their 
purpose of reconciling their “ lower orders,” often in a state of 
starvation, to that happy condition of things which enables “ an im- 
poverished student, a struggling barrister, an obscure country gen- 
tleman,” to ‘ found a family!” But an American must not pre- 
sume, under the penalty of being defiled with all the abuse, and 
misrepresentations, and scurrility, and calumnies, that an enve- 
nomed heart can mix up, or an unlicensed pen discharge, to lisp a 
syllable of the imperfections of England, its government, or its 
establishment.t 

The reviewer accuses Dr. Hobart of not having examined the 
charges which it is said he retails; and yet, in the most important 
instances, the reviewer does not attempt to show that they are 
“ unfounded.” He does not deem proper to notice the principal 
charge, that of the encroachment of the state upon the church in 
various ways, and particularly in stripping her entirely of all legis- 
lative power; a subserviency that must be lamented by all but 
those who regard the church as the mere creature of the state, and 
merge in this degradation her spiritual and apostolic character. 

The reviewer styles the sermon a * political pamphlet,” and yet 
the part relative to politics occupies only three pages, in a sermon 
extended through 34, begianing at the middle of the thirteenth, 
and terminating at the middle of the sixteenth page of the second 
American edition. The ire of the reviewer is characterized here, 
as elsewhere, by the most causeless violence; for Dr. Hobart re- 
cites the cardinal and free principles of the English constitution, 
and calls on his countrymen gratefully to remember that from 
England they have derived not only these, but “ many of her un- 
rivalled maxims of jurisprudence.” Even on the subject of pri- 
vileged orders, he admits their advantage, as “ constituting an he- 
reditary and permanent source of political knowledge and talent, 
and of refinement and elevation of character, of feeling, and of 


* America has not the Brawlers nor the Joanna Southcotes of England. 

{7 The sermon of Dr. Hobart was republished in England, because it bad been 
ascertained that several copies were sent over by various persons to that country ; 
snd the only means of correcting erroneous reports with respect to the remarks on 
England contained therein, was by republication to furnish those who were so dis- 
posed, with an opportunity of judging for themselves. 
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manners ;” and merely prefers the state of society in his own coun- 
try, as * distributing among the many, the power, the property, 
and the happiness which, in the old nations of the world, are con- 
fined to the few,” and as leading, in all classes, “ to that sober sen- 
timent of independence which exalts the mind and the character, 
and which is nurtured by the consciousness, that in natural rights 
and original political power all are equal.” 

Is the reviewer really sincere in that ridicule so easily played 
off, of the “ sovereign majesty of the people?”” We advise him 
then to seek the despotism of Turkey, and he may soon experi- 
ence the blessings of the “ sovereign majesty” of the one. But 
first we would beg him to answer a few questions. Do parliament 
represent (in ¢heory, we will not trouble him as to the fact) the 
people of England? Are not the people then the source of the 
power that makes their laws? Does the monarchy of England 
subsist but by the will of parliament? Did not parliament change 
the succession of that monarchy? If he answers these questions 
in the negative, we would then inquire, whence is derived the right 
of the present reigning family to the throne ? 

But the reviewer hastens to Dr. Hobart’s “ attack on the esta- 
blishment,” which attack, let it be remembered, consists in assert- 
ing and endeavouring to prove, that though “ defects and faults in 
her are indeed caused by human admixtures extraneous to her 
apostolic and primitive character, still in that character, and in the 
zeal and liberality with which she extends her wealth and labour 
in the diffusion of Christianity, she must call forth our warm ad- 
miration, affection, and applause.” 

The reviewer insinuates that Dr. Hobart’s praise of certain 
living prelates is not worth the “swallowing.” Be itso; Dr. Ho- 
bart doubtless consulted his own feelings in the tribute of what he 
considered just and discriminating praise: and we republicans, 
judging of things as they intrinsically are, divested of “ the pomp 
and circumstance” of worldly greatness, do not think that even that 
“ able and eminent man,” his grace of Canterbury, is degraded by 
the laudatory testimony to his worth and talents of one who, though 
the bishop of what the reviewer is pleased to style an “ obscure 
church,” is still, as to a spiritual grade, the brother of him who 
raises his “ mitred head” at the front of the “ mighty Church of 
England ;” and we should indeed lament over the “ fallen and 
decrepit grandeur of this mighty church,” if we supposed her 
bishops capable of honouring the spirit or the language in which 
the reviewer seeks to defend her. “ Non tali auxilio, nec defen- 
soribus istis.” 

With respect to the mode of appointment of bishops in the Eng- 
lish Church, Dr. Hobart considered it as a defect that this was not 
generally influenced solely by their qualifications for the office, but 
most frequently by “ secular interest extraneous from spiritual or 
ecclesiastical considerations.” The appointment is actually in the 
king, through his cabinet ministers. The theory of the constitu- 
tion of the Church of England supposes it to be in the dean and 
chapter of the cathedral of the diocese. . 

But Dr. Hobart is mistaken in his asserting “ the livings to be 
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the gift of individuals, government, or corporate bodies, and abso- 
lute property bought and sold ;” and this the reviewer proves, by 
withdrawing from the list of saleable livings, 3000 out of the 10,000 
livings in the English Church!! The reviewer did not deem it 
expedient to notice the remark of Dr. Hobart, that those “ livings 
are used for the best worldly interests of the holders, and are fre- 
quently made subservient to the private views of individuals and 
families.” And what is the amount of Dr. Hobart’s remark on 
this notorious fact ? merely that “ the general tendency of such a 
system is to present an excitement to enter the holy ministry with 
a great admixture of secular motives, and with a spirit often falling 
short of that pure and disinterested ardour which supremely aims 
at the promotion of God’s glory and the salvation of mankind.” 
As to the possessors of these livings “ being ousted on the common 
proof of misconduct,” if the reviewer will be good enough to give 
a list of a dozen instances, in the term of half a century, of clergy- 
men so “ ousted,” we shall advise Dr. Hobart to acknowledge his 
mistake. Or will the reviewer maintain that the absence of such 
instances proves that of near 20,000 clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land, no individuals are ever to be found guilty of misconduct? 
He alludes to a case cited by Dr. Hobart, of a clergyman, who, 
not from “ some obscure point of the law,” but from its palpable 
provisions, was able to defy the authority of his bishop, though his 
licentiousness was of so atrocious a nature as to call forth petitions 
for the interposition of parliament. The reviewer styles this a case 
in which “ a bishop was unable to supersede a refractory incum- 
bent!”” What crimes, in the judgment of the reviewer, are ne- 
cessary to constitute “ clerical misconduct!” Little indeed does 
he know of the nature of the intercourse between “ an American 
pastor and his people,” if he supposes that the familiar and affec- 
tionate relationship between them, which makes the Episcopal 
clergyman, as often as he pleases, the welcome inmate of all the 
families of his congregation, to share in their joys, and to soothe 
them in their sorrows, while he uses, as “ opportunity requires and 
occasion be given, frivate monitions and exhortations,”’® is a “ med- 
dling and officious supervision,” a “ troublesome dictation,” a “ pi- 
ous tyranny.” Much, much we hope, that the clergy whom the 
reviewer eulogizes, have imbibed, more than this reviewer (who, 
we conclude, is a clergyman) appears to have done, the holy and 
devoted spirit of their profession, as enforced in the solemn offices 
which transferred them “ from the study of the world and of the 
flesh to serve God in the ministry, for the promoting of his glory 
and the edifying of the people.” The holy office of “ teaching and 
premonishing, of feeding and providing for the Lord’s family, of 
seeking for Christ’s sheep that are dispersed abroad, for his chil- 
dren that are in the midst of this naughty world, that they may be 
saved through Christ for ever,” which the Ordination Service ad- 
monishes is of “so high a dignity,” the reviewer seems to consi- 
der as more honoured by the English clergy who discharge it, 
than honouring them. He speaks of their “ unvaried and cheer- 


* Tis ordination vows. 
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less consignment to a rank of society from which nothing can be 
learned but resignation ;” of “ men, of whom the world is not wor- 
thy, exiled into utter obscurity ; the scholar giving up his literary 
ambition for the labours of his cure; the man of genius thwarting 
the fine flights of his mind for the nameless and monotonous ser- 
vice of paupers and peasants!” Irksome indeed must be clerical 
duty discharged under such impressions. 

The reviewer chooses to suppose that Dr. Hobart, “ the Ame- 
rican prelate dispensing his Sunday sermon to his city congrega- 
tion in his fashionable chapel, can little know the life of the mea- 
sureless majority of the clergy of England ;” and yet this Ameri- 
can prelate travels in his diocese, as large nearly as England, and 
many parts of which the reviewer would consider as scarce “ dotted 
with civilization,” more miles every year than “ the measureless 
majority” of English rectors travel in the whote course of their 
lives. 

The reviewer says, “ we hear a good deal in the doctor’s pam- 
phlet of the literary education of its pastors,” those of the Episco- 
pal Church. Now it so happens, that though something is said of 
their theological, no observation is made on their /iterary educa- 
tion. 

“ We can assure this gentleman,” that if he expects, by such 
« unmeasured” assaults as he has now made upon character, upon 
office, upon motives, upon feelings, upon all that gentlemen re- 
spect, to deter American travellers from free criticisms on Eng- 
land, he will find himself mistaken. Ata period, and under cir- 
cumstances which he thought propitious for this purpose, Dr, 
Hobart discharged the duty of exciting his countrymen to love and 
to cherish their free constitutions, and above all, of rescuing his 
church from the imputation, that she is identified with the mo- 
narchical establishment of England, and hostile to the republican 
genius of the country ; and that her Episcopal government is un- 
congenial with the civil constitutions by which the American 
people are and will be distinguished. . All this was done in no spi- 
rit of hostility to the Church of England; for Dr. Hobart states 
the conviction, that the abuses and defects which he pointed out, 
might be “ corrected and remedied by the gradual but powerful 
influence of public opinion.” The reviewer does not attempt to 
prove, by any quotations from the sermon, that the s¢y/e of its re- 
marks is contrary to the laws of delicacy or decorum, or marked 
by bitterness or scorn. On the contrary, the offence seems to be 
that there are too many roses strewed along the deceptive part 
that led to the “ pitfall.’ And would it have been unworthy in an 
honest inquirer after truth, would it have been undignified in a 
British gentleman, (we suppose the reviewer claims to be one,) 
would it have been unchristian in a clergyman (we conjecture that 
such he is) to have scorned the vulgar weapons of scurrility and 
abuse, and in a courteous and dignified style of statement and ar- 
gument, endeavoured to prove the incorrectness of Dr. Hobart’s 
facts, and the fajlacy of his reasonings? Comparisons thus con- 
ducted between the character and the institutions, civil and reli- 
gious, of nations, might eventuate in the advancement of an object 
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more elevated and noble than any national or local views, “ the 
great interests of the human kind, and the divine cause of the king- 
dom and church of Jesus Christ.”* But the reviewer has chosen 
to sink from the high and honourable office of a candid defender of 
his church and country, into a scurrilous defamer of the motives 
and conduct of one who, “ from his profession, from his place in 
that profession,” if from no other claims, is entitled to decent and 
respectful animadversion. ‘“ Meagre” as the reviewer represents 
“ the assortment of the cargo,” by which, in this classic and deli- 
cate similitude, he chooses to characterize the remarks of Dr. Ho- 
bart’s pamphlet ; “ flimsy and fantastic” as is Dr. Hobart’s “ de- 
clamation,” this reviewer has found it necessary to devote to its 
refutation more matter than is contained in the ewtire sermon, and 
to draw forth against it all the stores of unlicensed metaphor and 
scurrilous phraseology that the hackneyed political pamphleteer 
has heaped up: while he affects to treat Dr. Hobart with a feeling 
“ not very remote from utter carelessness,” he rushes upon him 
with the fierce aim and ferocious growl of a dud/-dog, fastening on 
the animal who he fears will toss him on his horns. We wish him 
joy of his indifference and his composure; but, in sober serious- 
ness, we cannot dismiss him without a word of advice. When 
tempted to assail, in language of such “ unmeasured” scurrility 
and scorn, America and her republican institutions and people, let 
him call to mind a single fact. England is a great, powerful, and 
illustrious, but unfortunately rather too proud a nation: and yet 
her heroes, those heroes, the pillar of whose glory gleams loftily 
and afar on the plains of Waterloo, have been worsted again and 
again—and if need be, (God grant this may never be !) will here- 
alter be worsted; the boastful lords of the ocean have again and 
again had the trident wrested from them by the “ radd/e” of the 
“ land of swamp, yellow fever, and universal suffrage.” Let him 
call this fact to mind, and ferhaps he may learn humility, modera- 
tion, and decency. 
New-York, August 25, 1826. VINDEX.. 
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Ancient Monument. 


Chevalier Drovetti has presented to the king of France a monu- 
ment of antiquity, which he found at Sais in Egypt. It consists of 
a single piece of rose-coloured granite, eight feet (french) in 
height, the sides of which are ornamented with hieroglyphics, 
which M. Champollion expounds to mean, that this stone was de- 
dicated to Neith, the tutelar goddess of the city of Sais; that in the 
niche in the front of this sanctuary was encaged and fed her living 
symbol, ayulture ; and that the stone was consecrated by the Amasis 
Net-se, the son of Neith, the same who, after a reign of forty years, 
was vanquished by Cambyses. This would make the date of the 
monument between 530 and 570 years before the Christian era.—. 
Christian Observer for July, 1826. 
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EPISCOPAL ACTS. 


In the Diocese of New-York. 

On Monday the 4th of September, St. 
Stephen’s church, recently erected in 
New-Hartford, Oneida county, was con- 
secrated to the service of Almighty God 
by the Right Rev. Bishop Hobart. The 
sentence of consecration was read by the 
Rev. Mr. Hollister, morning prayer was 
conducted by the Rev. Mr. Anthon, and 
an appropriate discourse was delivered by 
the bishop. On the following morning the 
bishop held an ordination in the church, 
and admitted the Rev. Mr. Treadway, its 
minister, to the holy order of priests. 
Morning prayers were read by the Rev. 
Mr. Perry, and a sermon delivered by the 
bishop. The Rev. Mr. Hollister and the 
Rev. Mr. Anthon were present, and as- 
sisted. A numerous congregation assem- 
bled on both occasions, and their deport- 
ment evinced the interest which they took 
in the edifying and impressive services. 

In this praiseworthy undertaking, the 
society recognize the Hon. Judge Sanger 
as their principal patron. This truly be- 
nevolent gentleman has, in addition to a 
very liberal subscription and the ground 
on which to erect the church, presented 
a deed of 130 acres of valuable land, the 
amount of the sale of which is to be vest- 
ed in some public accumulating stock, 
and its annual proceeds to go to the sup- 
port of the officiating clergyman. 

On Saturday the 9th, the Right Rev. 
Rishop Hobart preached in St. Peter's 
church, Auburn, and administered the 
holy rite of confirmation to 21 persons. 
On the following day the bishop conse- 
crated St. Matthew’s church in Moravia, 
(Owasco Flats,) and administered confir- 
mation to 17 persons. The sentence of 
consecration was read by the Rev. Orsa- 
mus Smith, the rector of the church; 
morning prayer was read by the Rev. Dr. 
Rudd; the bishop preached, and deliver- 
ed an address both before and after con- 
firmation. The Rev. Mr. Gear, of Ithaca, 
was present, and administered baptism to 
one adult. The church was crowded, even 
to gverflowing; for a large number of 
persons, not able to enter, surrounded the 
building and filled up the doors and win- 
dows. Though the exercises occupied 
more than three hours, the utmost si- 
lence prevailed ; and the audience proved, 
by their fixed attention, and frequently 
by their deep emotion, the infiuence of 
the bishop’s impressive manner, as well 
as his forcible language and argument. 
Great credit is due to the rector and 
people of St. Matthew’s, for the zeal and 
perseverance they have evinced in erect- 
ing and completing a neat Gothic church. 

On Monday the 11th, the bishop conse- 
erated St. Jolin’s church, Ithaca, and ad- 
ministered confirmation to 15 persons. 


Episcopal Acts. 
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The morning scrvice was read by the Rey, 
Orsamus Smith; the sentence of conse. 
cration was read by the Rev. Mr. Gear, 
rector of the parish. The deep interest 
apparently taken by a crowded audience 
in the exercises and im the instruction of 
the bishop, gave evidence of the benefit 
which we have reason to expect will al- 
ways attend the visits of this laborious 
prelate to the congregations of his dio. 
cese. 

On the 16th, St. Paul’s church, in Water. 
loo, was consecrated by Bishop Hobart. 


In the Diocese of New-Jersey. 

The corner-stone of St. Paul’s church, 
Paterson, was laid with appropriate cere. 
monies on the 5th of August, 1825, by the 
Right Rev. John Croes, D. D. bishop of 
the diocese, assisted by the Rev. John 
Croes, jun. the rector elect. Immediately 
after laying the corner-stone, the super- 
structure was commenced, and according 
to contract with the builder, was to have 
been finished, with the exception of pul- 
pit and pews, by the 15th of November 
last. Before that period arrived, the 
builder absconded, and the work was 
suspended. The consequence was, Ccon- 
siderable loss and great delay. After 
struggling with many difficulties, the 
congregation at last had the pleasure of 
beholding it consecrated on the 13th inst. 
This holy office was performed by the bi- 
shop, in presence of a large congregation, 
and of twelve clergymen of the Eprscopal 
Church. ‘The services were edifying and 
interesting. The sweet tones of a new 
organ added to the gratification naturally 
experienced by the congregation. On the 
evening of that day a sermon was preach 
ed before the directors of “ The Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” and 
a collection made for the benefit of the 
society; and on Thursday the 14th, the 
Rev. Benjamin Holmes, deacon, was ad- 
mitted to the holy order of priests in the 
same cburcl 

St. Paul’s is built in Gothic style, and 
presents a very neat exterior, having per- 
haps the handsomest windows of any 
church in the state, while in the beauty 
and comfort of its internal arrangements 
it is exceeded by none in the diecese. Ils 
length is 57 feet, and breadth 39. 


In the Diocese of Pennsylvania, 
At an ordination held on Sunday the 


27th of August, in Trinity church, South: 


wark, Philadelphia, the Right Rev. Bishop 
White admitted Mr. William Bryant and 
Mr. William J. Rees, both of that city, 
the holy order of deacons. 


In the Diocese of Nova-Scotia. 
Frederickton, July 4. 


On Saturday last the lord bishop of 
Nova-Scotia arrived at the seat of govern 

















October, 1826.] 


ment in the steam-boat St. George, on an 

iscopal visit to this province, attended 
by the Rev. Jerome Alley, rector of St. 
Andrew’s, and the Rev. Skeffington Thom- 
son, LL. D. rector of St. Stephen’s ; others 
of the clergy being assembled here to 
meet his lordship. Mrs. Inglis and family 


came up with his lordship —On Sunday - 


his lordship confirmed a number of per- 
sons in Christ church, on which occasion 
his lordship delivered, in a most impres- 
sive manner, a suitable exhortation; pray- 
ers were read by the archdeacon, and a 
sermon was delivered by the Rev. Jerome 
Alley—His lordship in the afternoon 
preached an able and edifying discourse 
from the 11th chapter of First Corinthi- 
ans, 25th and 26th verses, a subject most 
appropriately directed to those who had 
received the holy rite of confirmation, and 
prayers were read by the Rev. Dr. Thom- 
son.—Yesterday morning the clergy wait- 
edon his lordship at the residence of the 
archdeacon, and presented to his lordship 
an address.—His lordship. proceeds to 
Prince William to-morrow, and from 
thence, the following day, to Queensbury, 
where he will consecrate and confirm, and 
on Friday perform the same ceremonies 
at Douglass, at 12 o’clock. On Sunday 
mext his lordship will hold an ordination 
in Frederickton, and on Mondey return 
‘to St. John; consecrating such churches 
on his journey as may require it, and con- 
firming those persons in the several pa- 
tishes who may be prepared to present 
~ themselves. 


The St. John City Gazette of the 13th 
Suly adds— 


We are authorized to state, that the 
lord bishop of Nova-Scotia may be ex- 
pected in this city on Saturday next; that 
on Sunday morning his lordship will con- 
secrate St. John’s chapel, lately erected 
in this city; and in the afternoon, in Tri- 
nity church, will confirm such persons as 
may come forward for that purpose. 








Institution. 


The Rev. Alonzo Potter, of New-York, 
was yesterday forenoon instituted in the 
rectorship of St. Paul’s church, recently 
vacated by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis. The 
morning services were read by the Rev. 
Dr. Gardner, of this city. The ceremonies 
of instituting were performed by the Right 
Rev. Bishop Griswold, of the Eastern Di- 
ocese; the sermon by the Right Rev. 
Bishop Hobart, of New-York, from the 
fifth chapter of St. Paul’s First Epistle 
to the Thessalonians, verses 12 and 15. 
The sermon was “ fervid, fervent, and 
pathetic,” and a most cloquent display of 
“ the highest powers of the understand- 
ing, and the most elevated devotions of 
the heart.” The attention of a very nu- 
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merous and crowded auditory was in- 
tensely enchained by the speaker. He 
spoke in high terms of the character and 
ability of his young friend Mr. Potter, 
and forcibly depicted the relative con- 
nexion of a church to its pastor, the pas- 
tor to his church, and in reference to the 
devotion of the congregation. It is to be 
hoped the discourse of the pious and ta- 
lented Bishop will shortly be published. 
—Boston Statesman of the 28th of August. 











Year-going Clock. 

A discovery has lately been made of the 
chef @auvre of the brated Tompion, 
which has been so long lost. It was made 
for “‘ The Society for Philosophical Trans- 
actions,” and is a year-going clock. It is 
a singular circumstance that a record ex- 
ists, which states that Tompion was at 
work on this clock when the great plague 
broke out in London; and, on the day he 
finished it, he himself was attacked with 
the pestilence. His friends removed him 
to the continent, where he died. On the 
dial there is this inscription: * Sir James 
Moore caused this movement to be made 
with great care, anno Domini 1676, by 
Thomas Tompion.”—Tompion was paid 
100 guineas, and the clock was removed 
to the society’s house, and there, ia the 
confusion of the moment, it was placed 
in the lumber-room, where it lay, without 
a case, exactly a century and a half. One 
thing wonderful attends this discovery-- 
all the steel pins, on being cleared from 
dust, were found to be as brilliant as ever. 
— Christian Remembrancer for July. 


Indian Convention. 


We learn with pleasure, that a conven- 
tion of delegates from the Indian tribes 
in the states of New-York, Michigan, and 
some of the Canadian tribes, is to be held 
at Green-Bay, m the Michigan territory, 
on the first of December next, for the 
purpose,of adopting means and measures 
for the government of these unfortunate 
people. A president has already been ap- 
pointed, and some of the representatives 
chosen. The Rev. Eleazar Williams, mi- 
nister et Green-Bay, (a descendant of the 
Rev. John Williams, first minister of Deer- 
field, in this county,) is to preach the 
election sermon. We understand that it 
will be one of the first objects of the con- 
vention to draft a system of education for 
the Indian youth, in the principles of the 
English language and in practical hus- 
bandry.—Greenjield Gazette. 


New Episcopal Church. 


A new Episcopal church has lately been 
crected in the large and growing village 
of Brooklyn, near this city. It was opened 
for divine service on the 24th ult. It is 
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located on the property of the Rev. Evan 
M. Johnson, and the site and funds for 
building were furnished by that gentle- 
man.—It is called St. John’s Church. 


Aid to Churches. 

We are happy to understand that the 
European public are extending their be- 
nevolence to churches in the United 
States, more recently exemplified by do- 
nations from members of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of Great-Britain, to- 
wards their less endowed brethren in the 
state of Ohio. 

In addition to previous liberal monied 
gifts from that quarter, we are informed 
that Leonard Kip, Esq. of this city, has 
just received by the ship Hudson, a su- 
perb organ, a present to the Right Rev. 
Bishop Chase, of Ohio, from a lady, who 
by her piety and charity adorns the higher 
walks of nobility in the united kingdom. 
—New-York Times. 


—_—— 
Obituary Notices. 


Departed this life, on the 14th of Au- 
srust, 1826, Mrs. Ecrzapeta Kemp, consort 
of the Right Rev. James Kemp, bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Mary- 
land. 

The lingering illness and death of Mrs. 
Kemp were marked in Baltimore by more 
than an usual expression of affectionate 
sympathy; and most worthily, as many 
there well know, was that sympathy be- 
stowed. How admirably did she illus- 
trate the character of a Christian woman 
as sketched by St. Paul! In how engaging 
a point of view did she exhibit the vir- 
tues which the apostle enjoins emphati- 
cally upon the wife of a minister of Jesus 
Christ '!—faithful, grave, benevolent, un- 
ostentatious, full of good works. The 
abiding spirit of cheerfulness which the 
peace of the Gospel inspires; the since- 
rity which is sustained by a conscious- 
ness of worthy purposes ; the piety which, 
presenting its sacrifice before the eye of 
God alone, cannot withhold its fragrance 
from being diffused among men; the pa- 
tience and meekness which severe provi- 
dential dispensations could not exhaust ; 
—these were among the distinguishing 
features of her character, upon which the 
memory of many will dwell with affec- 
tionate veneration; and which displayed 
during her life, in a convincing manner, 
the power of religion upon the heart. It 
would not be in correspondence with a 
character so retiring and unaffected in its 
piety, to speak at length of the holy tri- 
umph of faith in her dying hour: but it 
was a patient waiting for God. Neither 
for similar reasons will we permit our- 
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selves to show how much of devout re. 
signation is exercised to sustain, without 
repining, the loss of such a mother and 
such a friend. But let us all learn to fee} 
augmented confidence in those Christian 
doctrines which can produce such fruits; 
and let us conceive stronger desires for 
those rewards of religion, which, spring. 
ing upon the earth in so many happy and 
amiable graces, shall bloom with impe- 
rishable beauty in the kingdom of God. 


The Rev. Tittotsox Bronson, D. D, 
for many years principal of the Episcopal 
academy at Cheshire, Connecticut, and 
under whose superintendence many of the 
present clergy of our church received 
their classical and preparatory education, 
departed this life on Wednesday the 6th 
of September. We shall be pleased to see 
some memoir of this worthy and much 
esteemed divine. 

At Ashtabula, Ohio, also on the 6th of 
September, the Rev. Rocen Szartz, late 
rector of St. Peter’s church in that place. 

Likewise on the 6th September, at Mid- 
dlebury, Vermont, the Rev. Henvent Mar. 
suatt, formerly of the Baptist communion, 
which he left to attach himself to the 
Episcopal Church. His reasons for this 


change were published in the Episcopal) 


Register. 

On the 28th September, at the city of 
Washington, the Rev. Jcsera Prensox, 
rector of St. Peter’s church, Washington, 
North-Carolina. 

In Goshen, Orange county, New-York, 
on Saturday the 2d of September, Dr. 
Davin R. Arnett. He was an eminent 
physician, attached from principle to our 
communion, zealous, and of great piety. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Wansurton, bishop 
of Cloyne, died at his palace in Cloyne, on 
the 9th of August last, in the 72d year of 
his age. 





Calendar for November, 1826. 
1 All Saints. 
2 Thanksgiving. 
5 Twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity. 
12 Twenty-fifth Sunday after Trinity. [On 
this and the following Sunday the 
Collect, Epistle, and Gospel for one 
of the Sundays after Epiphany are 
to be used. } 
19 Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity. 
26 Twenty-seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
[On this day the Collect, Epistle, and 
Gospel for the 25th are to be used.] 
30 St. Andrew the Apostle. 





Ecclesiastical Meeting in November, 1826. 
7 General Convention meets at Philadel- 
phia. 
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